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Village Growth And Decline, 1930-1940* 


By Edmund deS. Brunner} and T. Lynn Smitht 


ABSTRACT 


To forecast the place of the village in rural America it is important to know 
the rate and amount of population change. 

In every population group except those with less than 250 population, over 
two-fifths of the villages gained or lost less than 10 per cent between 1930 and 
1940. Fifty per cent more places gained up to 10 per cent as lost up to that 
proportion. There is little variation in the proportion of each size group villages 
above 250 gaining specified percentages. The recent data on village population 
behavior suggest the hypothesis that there may be emerging in the U. S. two 
distinct types of service centers for the rural population. One of these is the 
traditional type of service station village. The other is the “market town” of 
2,500 to 10,000 or even larger population which though less rural than formerly 
extends the number and enlarges the scope of its services to the farming popu- 


lation as it grows. 


RESUMEN 


Para pronosticar la posicién de la aldea en los distritos rurales es im- 
portante saber la proporcién y el total de las fluctuaciones de la poblacién. En 
cada grupo de poblacién, con excepcién de los de menos de 250 habitantes, mas 
de las dos quintas partes de los poblados aumentaron o perdieron menos del 10 
porciento entre 1930 y 1940. El naimero de lugares que ganaron hasta 10 por- 


ciento es cincuenta porciento mayor 


hasta 10 porciento. En los grupos de a 


ue el numero de lugares que perdieron 
deas de mas de 250 habitantes hay poca 


variacién en la proporcién de aldeas que aumentaron ciertos porcentajes. Los 
datos recientes sobre las fluctuaciones de poblacién de las aldeas sugieren la 
hipé6tesis de que estan surgiendo en los Estados Unidos dos tipos distintos de 
centros de servicio para la poblacién rural. Uno de éstos es el tipo tradicional 
de aldea que funciona como estacién de servicio. El otro funciona como centro 
comercial de los agricultores de la regién, y tiene una poblacién de 2,500 a 
10,000 o mas habitantes. Aunque estos centros son menos rurales que antes, 
extienden el nimero y el aleance de sus servicios a la poblacién agricola segin 


crecen. 


What is happening to the small 
tural population center? As com- 





_*The authors of this article had each 
independently started a closely similar 
analysis of the 1940 data on villages. When 
this was discovered, it was decided to com- 
bine the results. Professor Smith was 
farther along at the time and much of the 
work being done under the Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences at Columbia 
niversity was, therefore, discontinued. 
Due to the exegencies of Professor Smith’s 
war service he is largely responsible for the 
statistical analysis but Professor Brunner 
is largely responsible for the text of this 
article, 

tIn charge Rural Sociology, Columbia 
University. 

{State Department, on leave, Louisiana 
State University, 


munication facilities improve, is it 
wasting away into nothingness? Or 
does it keep pace with the nation’s 
progress, gaining new functions to 
replace those that it is forced to give 
up ta urban centers, and continuing 
to play an important role in the af- 
fairs of the American countryside? 
Data from the 1940 Census make it 
possible to shed some light upon these 
and related questions. Thus it is pos- 
sible to determine in some detail what 
is happening to that part of Amer- 
ica’s villages that have been legally 
incorporated. Other sources of in- 
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formation must be relied upon for 
information concerning the villages 
which are not incorporated, and rela- 
tive to the War’s influences upon 
America’s small population centers. 

Professor Ratcliffe’s study, “Size 
as a Factor in Population Changes of 
Incorporated Hamlets and Villages, 
1930-1940” (Rural Sociology, Sep- 
tember, 1942), showed that the’ per- 
centages of incorporated places of 
less than 2,500 population which lost 
population tended to increase as the 
size of the center decreased but in- 
dicated a sharp slowing down of the 
rates of decrease in the last census 
period. 

In terms of any attempt to forecast 
the place of the village in rural Amer- 
ica and its role in our developing 
rural social structure and organiza- 
tion it is also important to know the 
amount of change. If a large number 
of centers losing population should 
have lost heavily, it would be im- 
portant to discover the reasons for 
such behavior. It would indicate that 
such places could not be counted upon 
to perform the usual service func- 
tions of villages for an indefinite 
period. If on the other hand average 
losses were small they probably 
would have little significance. The 
following analysis presents two meas- 
urements of the amount of gain or 
loss in population of villages. The 
first of these measures population 
change for all incorporated rural cen- 
ters on a percentage basis. The sec- 
ond deals with the number of incor- 
porated centers of 250 to 2,500 popu- 
lation that changed from one 100 per- 
son unit of population to another. 
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Following this, certain interpret,. 
tions and hypothoses will be 
advanced. 

These analyses answer another im. 
portant question. The rural-nonfarm 
population of the U. S. increased 
twice as rapidly in the decade 1930. 
1940 as the population of the nation 
as a whole, 14.1 as against 7.2 per 
cent. 

It is in this population category 
that the incorporated villages of 
America fall, a large majority of 
which are farmers’ service stations, 
Did these incorporated centers share 
in this growth? Or was it largely due 
to the mushrooming of the unincor- 
porated suburban fringes of our 
towns and cities whose populations 
also fall in the rural - nonfarm 
category? 

The census, of course, does not dif- 
ferentiate between agricultural, in- 
dustrial, suburban or resort villages 
but because of their dominant posi- 
tions it is legitimate to analyze first 
the growth of incorporated American 
villages as a whole. Even this task is 
more complicated than it may appear 
to be at first. 

For the United States as a whole 
the number of incorporated centers 
having less than 2,500 is reported by 
the Bureau of the Census? as 13,28 
in 1940 and 13,433 in 1930. Thus, 


1 Brunner and Kolb, Rural Social Trends 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1933), pp. 76 f, 
for a detailed discussion of this procedure 
and the results as applied to census dats 
for 1910-1930 and 1920-1930. 

* Sixteenth Census of the United States, 
Vol. 1, p. 25. In the first part of this article 
we apply the term village to all incorpora 
centers with less than 2,500 inhabitants; 
towns to those of 2,500 and over. 
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according to these counts, there was 
a net loss of 145 villages during the 
decade. However, it should be remem- 
bered that the 1940 figure is obtained 
by: (1) taking the 13,433 villages 
that were present in 1930; (2) add- 
ing new incorporations during the 
decade; (3) subtracting all centers 
that grew out of the village class be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, i.e., all those 
that passed the 2,500 mark in the 
interval between the two census 
dates; and (4) adding the number of 
towns (i.e., urban centers with more 
than 2,500 inhabitants in 1930) that 
slipped back into the village category 
by 1940. One should be hesitant about 
drawing conclusions as to what is 
happening to the small rural popula- 
tion center until the relative im- 
portance of each of these factors that 
made for a change in the number of 
villages is weighed and evaluated. 

In order to assess the relative im- 
portance of each of the factors enum- 
erated above, new incorporations, the 
growth of villages into the town class 
and the decline of towrs to the vil- 
lage category, it is necessary to make 
use of the lists of incorporated cen- 
ters as they are published by the 
Bureau of the Census. When this is 
done, according to the counts we have 
made with the use of Hollerith ma- 
chines, some slight discrepancies ap- 
pear between our totals and those 
given in the Bureau of the Census. 
In part this may be due to our in- 
ability to identify correctly some of 
the centers that have changed their 
lames between 1930 and 1940; an- 
other portion may be due to a dif- 
ference in the manner of counting 
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villages that lie partly in one state 
and partly in another; and some of 
the difference may be due to differ- 
ences in the handling of centers for 
which names, but no populations, are 
given. In any case, the discrepancies 
between our totals and those given in 
the Census are too slight to deserve 
much attention. From the lists of in- 
corporated centers published in the 
1930 Census and in the 1940 Censuses 
we derive the following totals of vil- 
lages (less than 2,500 inhabitants) : 
for 1940, 13,267, or 21 less than the 
total published by the Bureau of: the 
Census; and for 1930 a total of 
13,421, or 12 less than the official 
figure. 

Before proceeding further with the 
analysis, a brief description of the 
methodology we have employed is in 
order. From the 1930 and the 1940 
lists of incorporated centers, as they 
were published by the Bureau of the 
Census, was prepared a master list 
of all places falling in the village cate- 
gory (having less than 2,500 inhab- 
itants) at either census. The centers 
were then arranged alphabetically by 
states, and the lists checked twice to 
eliminate errors and _ duplications 
which might have arisen because a 
center had changed its name or goes 
under two names. Following this the 
populations of each center as given in 
the 1930 and 1940 census materials 
were entered and the percentage 
change in population calculated for 
each. Then these data, along with 
other to be used in subsequent studies, 
were transferred to Hollerith cards 
for counting and analysis. 

According to our counts a total of 
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13,947 different incorporated centers 
of the United States fell in the village 
category either in 1930, in 1940, or 
both years. Of these, as indicated 
above, our counts give a total of 
13,421 in the village category in 1930. 
During the decade 486 new names, 
new incorporations, appear among 
the villages, and 40 places that had 
2,500 or more population in 1930 fell 
back into the village category. Thus 
the additions totaled 526. But in the 
meantime 316 villages grew out of 
the rural class, and became towns, all 
but 33 of which had more than 1,750 
population in 1930, and an additional 
364 disappeared from the lists be- 
cause they were disincorporated, 
combined with another center, or for 
an unknown reason. Summing the 
gains and losses gives a net loss of 
154 in the number of villages during 
the decade. However, it should be 
stressed the net change in the number 
of incorporated places going from the 
village to the town category was 
much more than sufficient to account 
for this decline in the number of vil- 
lages. Thus the real reason for the 
loss of places in the village category 
is because the smaller centers are 
growing into larger ones, and not be- 
cause of decadence as is so frequently 
asserted. 

The regional distribution of these 
changes is shown in table I. It will be 
noted that 43.6 per cent of the new 
incorporations were in the three 
census regions commonly known as 
the South and that only in the West 
South Central and Mountain divis- 
ions did new incorporations between 
1930 and 1940 exceed 8 per cent of 


U. S. VILLAGES UNDER 2,500 


TABLE I. 
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No. of 
villages in 
1940, as a 


No. of 


classed 
as towns 
and 
villages 
in 1940 


No. of 
places 


No. of villages 
growing into 


No. of places towns between 
1930 & 1940 


as a ratio of 


classed as 


Disappeared 
from list villages in 


Villages 
1930 & 1940 


incorp. between 


Villages 
incorporated as a ratio to No. 


between 1930 


Number of 


Villages 
1930 


Census 
Divisions 


1930 


ratio of 
No. in 


villages 
in 1940 


No. declining 
from towns 
to villages 
between 
1930 & 1940 


1940 


1930 and 
towns in 


between 1930 
and 1940 


of villages 
disappearing 


between 1930 
and 1940 


and 1940 





13,421 
73 
1213 
2835 
3804 
1918 
1018 


West South Central 


Mountain 


West North Central 
Pacific 


United States 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
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the total number of incorporated cen- 
ters in 1930. Elsewhere the ratio was 
about 3 per cent or less. 

The South, especially the “old 
South,” also accounts for 71.2 per 
cent of the villages that disappeared 
from the list between 1930 and 1940. 
Apparently there is less stability in 
this region than others, probably be- 
cause the South experienced the im- 
pacts of the automobile, hard sur- 
faed roads and _ industrialization 
more tardily than the rest of rural 
America. The net loss in the number 
of villages in the South was greater 
than that for the nation as a whole. 
But it should also be observed that 
while the South had only 32 per cent 
of the incorporated places in 1930 it 
furnished 151 or 47.7 per cent of 
those which grew from villages to 
towns between 1930 and 1940. 

The population fluctuations of 
these villages are summarized in 
table II, which must be read in con- 
nection with the following key: 

This table should be read as fol- 
lows: of the 435 incorporated villages 
of less than 100 population in 1930, 
16 lost more than 50 per cent of their 
population by 1940; 36 declined from 
25 to 49 per cent; 44 dropt from 10 
to 24 per cent; 28 from 0.1 to 9.9 per 
cent; 6 were unchanged. From there 
on the intervals measure per cent of 
gain up to and including the 45 that 
doubled their population or better. 

Several deductions appear from 
this table. In every population cate- 
gory, even in what is normally called 
the hamlet group, more of these rural 
incorporated places grew than de- 
clined between 1930 and 1940. 














(See Key Page 108) 


NUMBER OF VILLAGES GAINING OR DECLINING. SPECIFIED PERCENTAGES IN POPULATION 1930-1940 By Size Groups 
Size Groups of Village 
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TABLE II. 
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In every population group except 
the lowest (i.e., places with less than 
250 population) well over two-fifths 
of the villages showed only a slight 
change in population; that is losing 
or gaining less than 10 per cent in 
the census period. Such a change 
would be at an average rate of less 
than one per cent a year and would 
indicate a degree of relative stability 
in this type of community. This ten- 
dency was first noted in the initial 
village study of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Between 
1900 and 1920, 42.7 per cent of the 
villages of 250 to 2,500 population 
incorporated by 1900 showed less 
than one per cent a year change. The 
same tendency appeared in the com- 
parable study of 1910 to 1930 and 
1920 to 1930 though the percentage 
of stability was higher, 62.3 per cent 
in the 1910 to 1930 period. It should 
be pointed out that in every category 
the number of villages growing up to 
10 per cent in a decade exceeded and 
usually considerably exceeded the 
number declining at the same rate. 
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Nationally and excluding places of 
249 persons and less in which clags 
gains only slightly exceeded logs, 
exactly 50 per cent more place 
gained up to 10 per cent as lost up tp 
that proportion. 

The tendency for the American 
village, therefore, to grow or remain 
reasonably stabilized appears to he 
established over half a century, since 
Gillette’s count from 1890 to 190 
showed only about one-fourth of the 
villages declining in population.‘ 

In every size group but one above 
the hamlet class the proportion of 
relatively stable villages exceeded the 
proportion growing more than 10 per 
cent in the decade 1930-40 by from 
1.1 to 12 points but there was a 
tendency for the two percentages to 
grow closer together after as the vil- 


"t. ae , American Villagers (New 


Fry 
York, 1926), pp. 54-56; E. deS. Brunner, 


Village Communities (New York, 1927), 
pp. 17-19; and deS. Brunner and J. H. 
Kolb, Rural Social Trends (New York, 
1933), pp. 75-76. 

*S. C. Ratcliffe, “Population Changes in 
Hamlets and Villages,” Rural Sociology, 
VII (September, 1942), 327. 


KEY TO TABLE II 





Column Heads Showing Distribution 
of Villages According to 1930 
Population Have the Following Values 


Side Heads Showing Percent of 
Increase or Decrease in Population 
of 1930 Villages by 1940 Have 
the Following Values 





II 
—) 


1-99 
100-249 
250-499 
500-749 
750-999 
1000-1249 
1250-1499 
1500-1749 
1750-1999 
2000-2249 
2250-2499 


2500-over 
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decrease of more than 50% 
decrease of 25-49% 
decrease of 10-24% 
decrease of 0.1 to 9% 

no increase or decrease 
increase of 0.1 to 9% 
increase 10-24% 

increase 25-49% 

increase 50-74% 

increase 75-99% 

increase 100 & over 

only one population count— 
no % or gain or loss 

not listed that year 
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lage increased in size from 1,000 pop- 
ylation and up. Of the six groups 
above this figure the differences be- 
tween the relatively stable and those 
growing over 10 per cent were either 
1.1 or 1.2 points in four. 

Detailed comparisons by each size 
group are shown in table III. 

Before offering any interpretations 
of these data it is important to pre- 
gent the next analysis which is con- 
cerned only with villages of from 250 
to 2,500 population. 

Instead of using 2,500 as a single 
point of differentiation or a measure- 
ment of percentage change a unit of 
comparison of 100 persons can be em- 
ployed.” Thus if a village of between 
30 and 450 persons in 1930 re- 
mained in the same category in 1940 
itwas placed in the zero group. If it 
advanced into the next category, 340 
to 550, it was placed in a +1 group, 
and so on, using minus signs when 
places lost enough people to fall into 
a lower category. 

For the purposes of this analysis 
the population of 9,499 villages in- 
corporated by 1930 and used in the 
study of Rural Social Trends*® plus 
the few villages in New England and 
four Mountain states, were followed 
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Relatively 
Stable 
(—9.9 to +9.9) 


AeA AONArreonc 


No. Villages 
In Group 
1930 


The results, as would be expected, 
agree closely with those in the pre- 
‘ling analysis based on the per- 
tntages of change in population. 
hus 42.1 per cent of all villages were 
inthe same hundred category in 1940 
8s in 1930. The most stable regions 


1-99 
100-249 
250-499 
500-749 

1000-1249 
1250-1499 
1750-1999 
2000-2249 
2250-2499 


750-999 
1500-1749 


Population 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
Q 
9 
x 


Code No. 





* In all categories except the first the proportion of villages losing 50% or more was less than one per cent, usually less than 


one half of one per cent. 








TABLE III. PERCENTAGE OF VILLAGES INCREASING OR DECREASING SPECIFIED PER CENTS IN POPULATION 1930-1940 By S1zE 


‘Ibid., p. 80, Table 32, second part. 
footnote 1. 
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DIVISION 





Percentage distribution by units (100s) of change 





--3 
and 
over 


Per cent 





Number 


Census Division 





10.8 


2.2 
3.5 
1.9 
1.0 
1.8 
1.8 
2.6 


4.7 


1.6 
1.8 
1.6 


0.7 


100 
100 
100 


9816 


United States 


14.0 


60 
1041 


New England 


10.4 


Middle Atlantic 


5.5 


100 
100 
100 
100 


East North Central 2342 
West North Central 2356 


South Atlantic 


14.0 


0.7 
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10.3 


1.0 
1.4 
4.4 
0.7 


1272 


10.3 


705 


East South Central 


13.8 


100 
100 


West South Central 1061 


9.4 


1.4 
2.1 


619 


Mountain 
Pacific 


6.1 


100 2.2 


360 





were the East and West North Cep. 
tral were just under one-half re. 
mained in the hundred in which they 
were when the decade began. The two 
far western regions showed the 
greatest tendency toward growth, 
The West Central census divisions, 
North and South, showed the great. 
est percentage of incorporated places 
which lost one or more hundreds, 
These two regions also showed, along 
with the small group of villages in 
New England, the largest proportion 
of places declining one or more hun- 
dreds. The droughts of the 1930s 
were probably one of the major rea- 
sons for this. Even on a state basis, 
however, the proportion of such de- 
clines was less than the national av- 
erage for 1920-30. 

When these municipalities are an- 
alyzed according to size it is again 
apparent that the larger places tend 
to grow more rapidly than the small- 
er, but a larger proportion also de- 
cline one or more hundreds. This 
tendency was less pronounced in the 
decade just closed than in the prev- 
ious one. Apparently the growth in 
village population between 1930 and 
1940 affected more communities than 
between 1920 and 1930. The forces 
that brought people into some vil- 
lages kept more villages unchanged. 
Extreme fluctuations were reduced. 

The previously stated conclusion 
that incorporated villages show 4 
tendency toward steady growth or at 
least stability is confirmed and seems 
to be even more clear on the basis of 
the 1930-1940 data than in previous 
decades. 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGE OF INCORPORATED VILLAGES CHANGING ONE HUNDRED CATE- 
GORIES 1930-1940 AND 1920-1930 By S1zE GrRouPS 
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*Small villages—less than 1,000 population; medium 1000 to 1749; large 1750 to 2499. 


TABLE VI 





Declining one or 


Type of Village more hundreds 


Gaining one or more 
hundred 


Remaining same 
hundred 











1930-40 1920-30 


1930-40 


1920-30 1930-40 1920-30 





27.5 
25.1 
30.1 
26.6 


14.6 
17.5 
17.1 
13.6 


All villages 


42.1 
15.2 
22.0 
51.4 


38.3 
61.7 
49.0 
31.6 


43.3 
67.3 
60.9 
35.0 


34.2 
13.1 
20.9 
41.8 





Are these results applicable to ag- 
ricultural villages as such? It would 
appear that they are because, as al- 
ready pointed out, a large majority 
of the incorporated places under 
2,500 population are agricultural. 
The only actual evidence beyond this 
comes from the sample of 140 agri- 
cultural villages studied by Brunner 
in 1924, 1930 and 1936. They behaved 
in conformity to the national pattern 
for all villages, though to a somewhat 
less extent. The population increase 
of this group was 11.5 per cent or if 
the 18 that passed into the “urban” 
category are eliminated, 8.5 per cent. 
Of this latter group of 127, 9.6 per 
tent lost one or more hundreds, 34 
per cent remained in the same 100 as 
in 1980, 24.4 per cent moved into the 
hundred category just above that oc- 


cupied in 1930 and 32 per cent gained 
from two to six hundreds.’ 


7In 1936 Dr. Melvin, in connection with 
his study, Youth in Agricultural Villages, 
undertook a census of 45 of these villages. 
He reported that these 45 villages had lost 
11.3 per cent between 1930 and the summer 
of 1936. Estimates of field workers engaged 
in the study of Rural Trends in Depression 
Years showed an increase of 5.03 per cent 
from 1930 to 1936. The field work estimates 
were based on changes in school enrollment 
and the judgments of postmasters, assessors, 
realtors, telephone supervisors, bankers, 
and editors. The 1940 census shows a gain 
for these 45 places of 11.2 per cent. The 
school enrollment figures indicate that the 
increase in population was spread rather 
evenly over the decade. The explanation of 
the serious error of the 1936 census of these 
45 villages probably lies in the fact that Dr. 
Melvin, perforce, used untrained enumera- 
tors who, in the nature of the case, could 
not have the advantage of training confer- 
ences. For administrative reasons over 
which Dr. Melvin had no control these per- 
sons had to be paid on a per diem, not on 
a per name, basis. There had been some 
experience elsewhere to show that this was 
a procedure endangering complete accuracy, 
but it was the only procedure possible. 
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The detailed analysis of these 140 
villages by regions and size groups 
follows: 


TABLE VII. 
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Since that time the community 
areas of these villages have slow) 
but clearly increased in size.® 


RATE OF GAIN 1930-1940 oF 140 VILLAGES BY REGION AND SIZE Groups 





Region Total Small 


Medium Large 





4.1 6.7 
10.6 8.6 
11.8 5.1 
20.6 4.5 
11.5 5.8 


Middle Atlantic 
South 

Middle West 
Far West 

All Villages 


5.3 — 13 
6.4 13.7 
10.1 14.0 
16.3 15.7 
9.0 12.1 





While these data and the great bulk 
of agricultural villages in the total 
number of places of under 2,500 make 
it safe to conclude that such places 
are growing it should be pointed out 
that further research on this point of 
a more detailed nature would be 
desirable. 

The first of Brunner’s three studies 
of 140 village centered communities 
showed that there was a relationship 
between the population of the village 
center and that of the surrounding 
farming area included in the com- 
munity, that this relationship was 
reasonably constant among the var- 
ious crop areas, that while the aver- 
age area of the community varied 
more than sevenfold among crop 
areas, and the density of population 
almost sixfold, the maximum varia- 
tion in open country population was 
only 32.2 per cent and variation in 
the village population even smaller.® 
It was suggested that it took a given 
number of farm families to sustain 
an agricultural village. 

* Brunner, Hughes and Patten, American 


Agricultural Villages (New York: Harp- 
ers, 1927), Chapter II. 


Partly as a result of this the open 
country population tributary to the 
villages between 1924 and 1936 in. 
creased almost 25 per cent, more 
than twice as rapid a rate as that of 
the village population itself. 

Since that time the average acre- 
age per farm has risen sharply. Tech- 
nology has continued to make rapid 
strides in many areas and especially 
since Pearl Harbor farm manage- 
ment practices have also been altered 
to conform to food production goals. 

These and other obvious factors 
may have produced varying results 
not only with respect to farm popula- 
tion but also on villages and their 
population. The variations in the 
state by state data on village growth, 
though in each case conforming to 
the regional and national trends 
given in this article clearly suggest 
that further research into village 
growth by crop areas, or better ac 
cording to the 32 regions delineated 
by Mangus would be fruitful.’° 

The present data on village popula- 


*Rural Social Trends, pp. 92-99; Rural 
Trends in Depression Years, pp. 84-86. 


A. R. Mangus, Rural Regions of the 


United States (Washington, 1940). 
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tion behavior in the 20th century sug- 
gest the hypothosis that there may 
have emerged or be emerging in the 
United States two distinct types of 
service centers for the rural popula- 
tion. It will be recalled that over this 
period villages have shown a ten- 
dency to grow or to have relatively 
stable populations and that there are 
almost as many in the first of these 
types as in the second. 

Popularly, since the days of Gold- 
smith and the all but abandoned hill 
towns of the more isolated part of 
New England, villages have been as- 
sumed to have little or no future. 
Vogt in 1912 and as Ratcliffe points 
out" Hoagland writing at about the 
same time tended toward this view. 

Why has this outcome not oc- 
curred? The answer is twofold. In 
some cases it has happened. Small 


villages have sometimes dropt to 


neighborhood status, some, even 
larger ones, have become little more 
than convenience centers or have 
been wholly absorbed within expand- 
ing city boundaries or metropolitan 
areas. But far more often the village 
has survived. 

Sometimes the convenience of hav- 
ing a center close to the outlying pop- 
ulation has been the answer. Suffici- 
ent farm families have found it 
handy to have enough services near- 
by to sustain a village. It saved them 
time and money in transportation. 
The available economic base was ade- 
quate to accomplish this result even 
though it meant a lower level of serv- 


"Rural Sociology, p. 326. 
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ice and life than the village might 
wish. 

More often the answer has been in 
the conscious effort of the village to 
adapt its life and service to the situa- 
tion. It has specialized in its service. 
This tendency was perhaps first noted 
by Kolb in his bulletin, Service Rela- 
tions of Town and Country. The three 
studies of identical village-centered 
agricultural communities by Brunner 
confirmed this trend and he and 
Brunner commented on it at length 
in their Study of Rural Society.’ 
Smith makes the same point in his 
Sociology of Rural Life, calling the 
phenomenon accommodation.* But 
whether called adaptation, readjust- 
ment or accommodation, the fact ap- 
pears well established. It explains the 
persistence and the stability of thou- 
sands of agricultural villages, once 
consigned to eventual oblivion. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the 
services these places render, and 
often the specialization in which they 
engage, concerns social as well as eco- 
nomic services. And it is precisely 
many of these social services, of 
which education and religion are 
prime examples, that the farmer pre- 
fers to have relatively close to his 
home. Such villages then are one type 
of rural service station. 

But the rapidly growing and larger 
villages, some 2,000 of which by in- 
creasing their population beyond the 
2,500 mark in the first 40 years of 
the century, thus to be classed as 


“Pp. 100-107, First edition. (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin 1935), also Second edition 
(1940). 

= (New York: Harpers, 1940). 
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urban,'* are perhaps a second and 
emerging type of rural center. 

It is possible that sociologists have 
been too busy becoming acquainted 
with the agricultural village below 
2,500 in population to observe closely 
the rural relations of the towns of 
2,500 to 10,000 population. Such 
places, moreover, often prefer to for- 
get their connections with the soil, 
but for the many hundreds in agricul- 
tural areas the connection is still 
close. The interesting post-war plans 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, a town of 
some 12,000 are one of the first ex- 
plicit evidences that farm and non- 
farm interdependence carries beyond 
the village stage. 


Increasingly our centers of this 
2,500 to 10 or 15,000 population 
group tend to resemble the market 
towns of Australia and New Zealand. 
In these countries the large size of 
the farms, the relative recency of set- 
tlement, and hence the relatively 
greater influence of the automobile, 
farm machinery, and even the air- 
plane, has militated against the rise 
of as many small service station vil- 
lages as an American would expect, 
though of course this type exists.'5 
The larger towns give all the serv- 
ices a village could and more. But the 
farmer trade is important to such 
towns and small cities and the farm 
family and its children are welcome 
and at home in the town’s social in- 
stitutions.’* The importance of agri- 


“ This number is equivalent to about four- 
fifths of the number of places reported by 
the 1940 census as being between 2,500 and 
10,000 population. 

“ H. C. D. Somerset, Littledene (Welling- 
ton, 1938). 
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culture to the commonwealth and ty 
the town is very well recognized by 
all local groups. 


Because there is so little informs. 
tion as to places of this size in the 
United States it is interesting to note 
that the 13 of Brunner’s 140 villages 
which have become “urban” since 
their selection appeared to conform 
more closely to the pattern just 
sketched in 1936 than in 1930. They 
had more stores than even the large 
villages by 25 per cent, but they 
claimed quite comparable fractions of 
farmer trade. They had more indus- 
try but it was as much rooted to 
processing agricultural products or 
other local raw materials as was true 
of the villages. The proportion of the 
elementary school enrollment in the 
schools of these towns coming from 
the open country, 28 per cent, was 
higher than the similar proportion 
for all villages in 1930 and just 1.2 
points under the average for all vil- 
lages in 1936. The town high schools 
had 38.8 per cent of their enrollment 
residing in the open country. The 
proportion of church members in 
town churches from the open country 
was six times that in 1920 and above 
the similar proportion for all villages 
in 1930. 

It appears a reasonable hypothosis 
then that the very growth of villages 
in farm areas into towns and small 
cities extends the number and en- 
larges the scope of their services to 
the farming population. They are still 
agriculture-centered to a high degree. 


~% William C. Radford, Educational Needs 
of a Rural Community, Chaps. I-III (Mel- 
bourne, 1939). 
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As such, despite greater urbanization 
and their necessary adaptations to 
the problems caused by more and 
more people living in close proximity, 
they have important and direct rural 
influences which may well be studied 
by rural sociologists. Such research 
might determine, in addition to the 
obvious analysis of the rural relations 
of such places, whether they are suf- 
ficiently differentiated from the aver- 
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small city relations and adjustments 
furnish any clues to the larger prob- 
lems of rural-urban relations. Clues 
might also be secured as to the pro- 
cesses of so-called urbanization; as 
to the relative response of the farm 
population to the new services made 
possible by the scope of small city 
trade;!7 as to the problems and in- 
deed perhaps strategy of keeping the 
needs of the farming population in 


proper perspective among the lead- 
ers and the institutions of the town 
or small city. 


age village, especially those with 
nearly static populations to consti- 
tute a new type; and whether rural- 





Parity Prices Vs. Standards of Living As A Goal For 
Agricultural Improvement* 


By Oris V. Wells} 


ABSTRACT 


Parity prices are well worthwhile so far as commercial farmers are con- 
cerned. But for perhaps one-half of the farm families in the United States the 
real need is something more, for some assurance of more varied food, better 
medical care, adequate education, and some funds which can be freely used. A 
minimum standard of living—or the content of an adequate standard of living 
at minimum cost—for farm families should be worked out. A single generalized 
standard with certain variations could be used as a basis for measurement and 
as a goal for agricultural improvement along with such other goals as “parity 
prices” and “soil conservation.” 


RESUMEN 


Los precios de paridad son muy ventajosos para los agricultores comerciales. 
Sin embargo, quiz4 la mitad de las familias agricolas de los Estados Unidos 
necesitan algo mas: necesitan alguna seguridad de alimentos mas variados, 
mejor servicio médico, educacién adecuada, y algunos fondos de los que puedan 
disponer libremente. Debe elaborarse un nivel de vida minimo—o el contenido 
de un nivel de vida adecuado a un costo minimo—para las familias agricolas. 
Un nivel general con ciertas variaciones podria usarse como base para medidas 
estadisticas, y también como meta hacia la cual dirigir los proyectos de mejora- 
miento agricola, en unién de otras metas tales como “precios de paridad” y 
“conservacién de suelos.” 


“Book sellers in several Australian and 
New Zealand small cities told one of the 
Writers in 1937 that farm families con- 
tributed more than their proportionate 
share to their sales. 


* Sociometry Section, American Sociolog- 
ical Society, New York City, December 4, 
1943. 

+ Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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The current parity argument is 
now twenty-two years old. Farmers 
and their representatives have 
wanted parity for years, they still 
want parity or something better, and 
certain critical comment notwith- 
standing, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that they will continue to want 
parity or its equivalent in the years 
ahead. 

If we are willing to accept this con- 
tinuing demand for parity and grant 
farmers some chance of attaining it, 
it is then worthwhile to examine the 
current parity concept and to con- 
sider whether certain other measures 
might not serve as a better goal for 
agricultural improvement, or at least 
as a significant supplement. 

Perhaps the best way into the sub- 
ject is to consider the meaning of the 
two terms with which we shall be 
concerned. 

* * 

The current parity concept is 
really a combination of three differ- 
ent meanings which are easily con- 
fused. First, the idea of a fair ex- 
change value or of social and eco- 
nomic equality between farmers and 
non-farmers is essentially an ethical 
concept. It is as old as folklore itself, 
and much of the argument is to be 
found not only in the fair price doc- 
trines of the medieval church but also 
in the writings of such economists as 
Ricardo, Marx, and Alfred Marshall. 

Second, the very nature and com- 
mon meaning of the word makes it a 
political term, and a forceful one at 
that. Parity and its equivalents such 
as “fair exchange value” and “equal- 
ity for agriculture” are on the same 


* * * 
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level as “a living wage,” “the full 
dinner pail” and “the American 
Standard.” 

Third, parity is also a set of spe. 
cific dollars and cents prices for agri- 
cultural commodities as calculated ac. 
cording to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Acts of 1933 and 1938 which 
provide that parity for any agricul- 
tural commodity “shall be that price 
... Which will give to the commodity 
a purchasing power with respect to 
articles that farmers buy equivalent 
to the purchasing power of such com- 
modity in the base period.” The base 
period for all agricultural commodi- 
ties except tobacco and some fruits 
and vegetables is August 1909 to July 
1914.? 

This third meaning or administra- 
tive definition is perhaps the meaning 
which most often comes to mind when 


parity is being discussed. 
* * * * * 


“Standard of living” is also a gen- 
eral term or concept to which differ- 
ent meanings have been attributed. 
There seems to be, however, some 
agreement that the term “standard 


1There is, of course, an enduring and 
well-documented tradition to the effect that 
agriculture is the fundamental occupation 
and that rural people are the especial 
guardians of a nation’s strength. See, for 
example, J. S. Davis’ discussion of Agr 
cultural Fundamentalism in Economics, 
Sociology and the Modern World, Essays in 
Honor of T. N. Carver (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1935). 

* Parity prices are defined in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Acts of 1933 and 1938 and 
in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. For a detailed explanation of 

arity prices, together with the essenti 
ase prices, see Parity Prices: What T. 
Are and How They Are Calculated, USDA, 
BAE (Washington, D. C., June, 1942). 
Mimeographed. 
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of living” should be used to refer to a 
norm or recommended scheme of liv- 
ing for the group in question, usually 
with especial emphasis upon the list 
of material goods and commercial 
services involved. I shall so use the 
term in this discussion, while where 
actual conditions are referred to the 
terms “level” or “content of living’ 
will be used.* 
* ok * * * 

Are parity prices an adequate or 
sufficient goal for over-all agricul- 
tural improvement? 

I think not. For a number of rea- 
sons the question of revising the par- 
ity definition is even now being dis- 
cussed. Some of those interested feel 
that the parity index as now calcu- 
lated should be extended to cover a 
wage allowance for all farm labor in- 
cluding that of the farm owner him- 
self. Others feel that the relations 
between the several prices which ex- 
isted three decades ago have been 
completely outmoded by technological 
changes and shifts in demand and 
that some means of modernizing par- 
ity prices must be found. Others want 
to discard parity prices as such and 
substitute a schedule of prices which 
will cover necessary costs or encour- 


*“The term standard of living is used to 
mean an ideal or norm of consumption. ... 
Content of living is used to refer to the 
quantity of goods and services actually con- 
sumed, whether purchased or received with- 
out direct money payment; level of living is 
used as a summary term when comparing 
the content of one living with another, or 
with a standard, or when generalizing about 
the content of living of a group.” Faith M. 

illiams and Carle C. Zimmerman, Studies 
of Family Living in the United States and 
Other Countries: An Analysis of Material 
and Method, USDA miscellaneous publica- 
tion No. 228 (Washington, D. C., 1935). 
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age farmers to maintain the desired 
acreages of the several crops and 
numbers of livestock. 

But this concern with the revision 
or restatement of parity prices is 
irrelevant as far as our main question 
is concerned. According to the Cen- 
sus, one-half of the farms accounted 
for only about 11.5 per cent of all 
farm production for sale or use in 
the farm home in 1939. Production 
on these farms, or even the lower 
two-thirds of the farms which ac- 
counted for only 22 per cent of all 
agricultural production, is obviously 
too small for parity prices to mean 
much.‘ It must also be remembered 
that parity prices are stated in terms 
of prices or gross returns per unit of 
production—costs, net returns, and 
the volume factor are all disregarded. 


Agricultural economists and oth- 
ers, of course, are generally aware of 
these criticisms of the parity formula 
and some, at least, argue that the goal 
should be parity income rather than 
parity prices as such. As a result of 
this line of reasoning, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 also 
provides that “parity” as applied to 
income “shall be that per capita net 
income of individuals on farms from 
farming operations that bears to the 


“Work off the farm also contributes mate- 
rially to the income of farm people, espe- 
cially those living on farms which are too 
small to provide full-time employment. But 
it is estimated that one-half of the families 
received something less than 16 per cent of 
the aggregate net cash income, including 
income from work off the farm, received by 
all farm operator families in 1941 and only 
about 18 per cent in 1942. See, Dorothy S. 
Brady and Margaret Jarman Hagood, “In- 
come of Farm Families,” The Agricultural 
Situation (August, 1943). 
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per capita net income of individuals 
not on farms the same relation as 
prevailed during the period from Au- 
gust 1909 to July 1914.” 

Actually, however, this definition 
is currently not of much use either as 
a general directive or as an admin- 
istrative standard. Although an over- 
all parity income for all farm people 
is calculated there is as yet no method 
available for translating this into a 
series of income estimates for areas, 
commodities, or classes of farm fam- 
ilies, nor is there as yet any method 
available for translating this over-all 
income into a series of per unit prices 
for each of the agricultural commodi- 
ties for which such prices are wanted. 

* * oK cS * 

Instead of endeavoring to revise or 
restate the current formulas for par- 
ity prices and parity income in such 
a way as to cover all issues on the 
farm front, why not recognize that 
several different approaches are 
needed ? 

Parity and parity prices have 
proved to be well worthwhile so far 
as our commercial farmers are con- 
cerned and it is doubtful if they will 
be surrendered. But for perhaps one- 
half of the farm families in America, 
the real need is not for parity prices 
or even parity with other low income 
or disadvantaged families but rather 
for finding ways for moving forward 
to a better standard of living, for 
some assurance of more varied food, 
better medical care, adequate educa- 
tion for the children, and some time 
and funds which can be freely used. 
Sociologists are generally better ac- 
quainted with the actual status and 
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needs of these disadvantaged farm 
people than are some of the other 
social scientists, but their case is stil] 
not too well recognized. 

Why not work out a series of min- 
imum standards of living for farm 
families against which actual con. 
ditions can be masured? And why 
not state such standards in such a 
way as to serve as general goals for 
improvement? 

I think this is not an impossible 
task. A single generalized standard 
stated in terms of a relatively small 
number of variations to allow for cer- 
tain regional and other differences 
would suffice; and there should be 
enough scientific information, enough 
knowledge of custom, the current cul- 
tural environment, and what people 
want, and enough administrative ex- 
perience to allow workable standards 
to be evolved. 

Such standards would need to be 
stated in terms of (a) a series of 
minimum allowances in terms of 
commodities and average values or 
average expenditures for goods and 
services needed by some typical or 
standard farm family, together with 
the allowances for adjusting this 
budget to fit the several types of fam- 
ilies most often found, and (b) com- 
munity services such as_ schools, 
roads, medical facilities, agricultural 
aids, electric power, and churches 


° See, for example, Carl C. Taylor, Helen 


W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpatrick, Dis- 
advantaged Classes in American Agri 
ture, BAE (Washington, D. C., April, 1938), 
Mimeographed; and Rachel Rowe Swiger 
and Conrad Taeuber, Jil-Fed, Ill-Clothed, 
Ill-Housed—Five Hundred Families in Need 
of Help, BAE (Washington, D. C., April, 
1942). Mimeographed, 
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which should accompany or supple- 
ment the family budget. 

The commodity allowances and 
service standards should be sufficient 
to cover minimum needs and to serve 
as a reasonable basis for a continuing 
family life over an extended period. 
That is, the endeavor should be to de- 
velop an adequate standard which 
could be realized at minimum cost 
rather than to work out a relief or 
emergency standard or a moderate 
cost schedule for farm families with 
incomes above the average level. The 
relief and moderate cost schedules 
would also be useful, but the sugges- 
tion here is for a minimum standard 
which could serve as a realistic goal 
for farm families whose incomes and 
ways of living are now sub-standard. 

Such a standard could be used to 
measure deficiences against and to 
establish minimum sizes for farm 
units or minimum incomes which 
farm families should be given a 
chance to earn. 

Actually, there is already a consid- 
erable amount of administrative ex- 
perience in this field. Since 1934, the 
Resettlement Administration, and 
more especially its successor the 
Farm Security Administration, 
through its rural rehabilitation and 
tenant purchase work, has endeav- 
ored to budget family expenditures 
and where possible to see that certain 
tentative standards were met. Some 
efforts have even been made to work 
out some general minimum standards 
which might be used as illustrative 
material.® 
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There are, of course, any number 
of reasons why a series of minimum 
standards cannot or should not be 
worked out. The first is that such 
standards cannot be scientifically de- 
termined, with the exception of food. 

Perhaps, but to argue that it is only 
given to the social scientists of this 
generation to observe and endlessly 
record factual data does not seem to 
be a very fruitful approach.’ The so- 
cial scientist must find meaning in 
his data, and if he is a careful and 
intelligent worker such meanings are 
certain to be more valuable than 
those which are all too often derived 
from the same data by the average 
amateur or an over-worked admin- 


* See the estimates of the annual value at 
1936 prices of minimum physical and cul- 
tural requirements for a family of two 
adults and three children in the three 
major regions of the country (the North, 
the South, and the West) as summarized in 
James G. Maddox, “Suggestions for a Na- 
tional Program of Rural Rehabilitation and 
Relief,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXI 
(November, 1939). The items covered in- 
clude food, clothing, shelter, medical care, 
education, recreation, church and charity, 
and reserve for contingencies, and the an- 
nual values total $820 for the North, $705 
for the South, and $845 for the West. 
Household operating expenses and the 
maintenance of household furnishings and 
dwellings are included in the estimated an- 
nual cost of shelter. 

* Attention should also be called to the 
fact that even where the effort is simply to 
assemble and describe factual data that the 
result may be to infer a standard. For 
example, studies of differences in the con- 
tent or level of living or of the distribution 
of facilities as between geographic areas or 
families with different incomes by the use 
of indexes based on an average level will 
often be interpreted as meaning that all the 
families under the average should be raised 
to at least the average level. Such an in- 
terpretation could, for example, be read into 
the calculations in Margaret Hagood, Rural 
Level of Living Indexes for Counties of the 
United States. 1940, BAE (Washington, 
D. C., October, 1943). Mimeographed. 
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istrator. Generalized standards of 
living cannot be established with the 
precision which characterizes the de- 
tailed work of a chemist, an engineer, 
or an architect. But the suggestion is 
that minimum standards be estab- 
lished, and that custom and the exist- 
ing cultural environment be consid- 
ered along with the more exact sci- 
ences such as those on which our cur- 
rent knowledge of nutritional re- 
quirements is based. 

So far as the scientific approach to 
adequate diets is concerned, it should 
also be noted that there are still a 
great many unanswered questions 
even in the nutritional field, notwith- 
standing the recent recommendations 
of the National Research Council. 
And in the actual construction of 
schedules for adequate diets the en- 
deavor is usually to work out diets 
which will not only cover the neces- 
sary nutritional requirements but 
which will also be acceptable to the 
families for whom they are recom- 
mended, rather than to calculate diet 
schedules which will meet nutritional 
requirements with the least cost or 
the least amount of effort. This same 
general method could be applied in 
other fields and, as a matter of fact, 
is sometimes so applied. 

This leads to a second objection, 
to-wit: that establishing minimum 
standards is after all a task for a 
corps of distinguished specialists in 
the older or more exact sciences rath- 
er than for the social economist or the 
sociologist. This, I also doubt. After 
all, it is the function of the social 
scientist to see the whole of his sub- 
ject and although the advice and 
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checking of the specialists must he 
sought, someone must bring it all to. 
gether, eliminate non-essentials, and 
work out a unified statement if rea. 
sonable and workable standards are 
to be evolved. 

A third objection runs to the effect 
that it is the function of the social 
scientist to find out what people want, 
not to tell them what they should 
want. To some extent again there isa 
valid element in this argument. But 
even wants must be assembled, re- 
duced to terms which can be under. 
stood, and checked against what can 
be achieved. Individual wants are too 
vague and wishful to be recognized in 
detail, and I think that most of us 
can agree with Zimmerman that such 
a concept can easily be carried to an 
extreme and cannot serve as a basis 
for an adequate standard. 

Always, of course, there is the ob- 
jection that we need concern our- 
selves with neither parity prices nor 
minimum standards of living since 
the natural results flowing from the 
“law of supply and demand” can in 
no event be altered or substantially 
changed. But economists and sociolo- 
gists know that their generalizations 
or so-called laws are usually accom- 
panied by the assumption “other 
things being equal’ and that these 
other things are often successfully 
changed. 

John Stuart Mill observed a cen- 
tury ago that the distribution of 


®See the discussion of the scientific, at- 
titudinal and typological approaches t 
standards of living in Chapter 1, Carle ¢. 
Zimmerman, Consumption and Standards 
of Living (New York, 1936; D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc.). 
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wealth is after all a man-made affair ; 
while so able an agyicultural econ- 
omist as John D. Black recognizes 


| “that partly as a matter of historical 


carry-over ...and partly as a matter 
of continuance of potent institutional 
holds, the rank and file of farm fam- 
ilies are still habituated and bound to 
accept smaller returns than do com- 
parable urban groups. ... A further 
point ... is that if these institutional 
holds could all be broken less of the 
social product would be absorbed in 
the handling of farm products after 
they leave the farm, and less in pro- 
ducing and distributing urban goods 
and services; and in consequence 
farmers would receive a larger vol- 
ume of real goods and services in ex- 
change for this production. If in ad- 
dition the habituations of farm folks 
to accept relatively low incomes were 
shattered and dissolved, we could 
have more farm families than now 
living on a higher plane of living— 
‘quality’ as well as ‘quantity’ of 
farm population being raised.” ® 
* ok * 1 * 


Since I am none too sure as to how 
well the meaning and general drift of 
my argument has been stated, it 
might be of some service to endeavor 
to summarize it: 

(1) I am not criticizing the parity 
concept or the current methods of 
measuring it. Attention is called to 
the fact, however, that the general- 


*See pp. 21 and 200, John Stuart Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy (New 
York, 1929; Longman, Green and Com- 
pany), and John D. Black, “The Problem of 
at aaeal oF te ae aa inte On. 
v ournal of Agrarian airs, c- 
tober, 1931). 
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ized parity concept is much broader 
than the parity price portion thereof. 
And even if parity prices were real- 
ized, a great many farm people would 
still have inadequate incomes while 
those with reasonable incomes would 
often be unable to obtain access to 
good roads, good schools, adequate 
medical care and such facilities as 
electricity at a reasonable cost. 

(2) Some of us who are interested 
in social measurement might endeav- 
or to work out a minimum standard 
of living—or estimate the content of 
an adequate standard of living at a 
minimum cost—for farm families. 
Such a standard should be stated in 
terms of a schedule of annual allow- 
ances for commodities and services 
and community facilities which 
should be maintained. A single gen- 
eralized standard, together with a 
relatively small number of variations 
to allow for certain regional and 
other differences could suffice for the 
purpose I have in mind. 

Such a standard or system of min- 
imum standards could be used as a 
basis against which to measure the 
actual content of living of low income 
or disadvantaged farm families, 
could be used in connection with cer- 
tain administrative activities, and 
could be used as a goal for agricul- 
tural improvement along with such 
other goals as “parity prices” and 
“soil conservation.” 

(3) A number of objections can be 
raised with respect to the suggestion 
outlined in (2). The first and most 
general will be that a scientific stand- 
ard or set of standards cannot be de- 
termined. But if we are willing to 
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start work with such data from the 
more exact sciences as are at hand 
and if we are willing to recognize 
that analyses of custom and the cur- 
rent cultural environment should also 
be considered, a workable standard 
could be evolved. 

There is also, of course, the ques- 
tion of who should work out such a 
standard. Some feel that each of the 
scientific disciplines should cover a 
specified portion of the field, while 
others believe that the answer or con- 
clusion can only be reached through 
finding out what farm people want. 
Each of the sciences should contrib- 
ute their recommendations and con- 
sideration must also be given to what 
people want and are willing to accept, 
but it seems to me that the final de- 
termination of such a_ standard 
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should properly fall within the social 
science field. 

We need more research. But we 
also need a more concerted effort to 
interpret our research. We need to 
work out minimum standards of liy. 
ing which, if achieved, would in. 
crease the content and change the 
scale of living for many farm fam. 
ilies whether we think of such a 
change as social improvement or 
simply as another shift in an n-di- 
mensional field; and we need to use 
our wits and our abilities in seeing 
that what we have to offer is used.” 


” For a general discussion of agriculture 
and the American Economy and of several 
goals or approaches to agricultural in- 
provement, see H. R. Tolley, “An Appraisal 
of the National Interest in the Agricultural 
Situation,” American Economic Review Pro- 
ceedings, XXX (February, 1941). 





Some Regional Variations in Levels and Standards of 
Living* 


By Edgar A. Schuler} 


ABSTRACT 


Three graphic methods (simple curve, bar chart, and scatter diagram) were 
used to analyze and compare levels and standards of living of farm, rural-non- 
farm and urban families. Illustrative data were taken from Consumer Pur- 
chases Study publications. The expenditure categories represented were: house- 
hold help, dentist’s services, kitchen sink with drain, reading material, and 
religious organizations. The scatter diagram was found to show most clearly 
and simply the cultural roles played (i.e., necessity, luxury, rarity, and sub- 
stitute) by various items. It was thought the procedures presented should be 
particularly useful in analyzing and comparing the value systems held by 
various population categories, such as rural and urban, regional, race, and 
tenure. 


RESUMEN 


Tres métodos graficos (la curva sencilla, el diagrama a columnas y el dia- 
grama de dispersién) fueron empleados analizar y comparar niveles y 
normas de vida de familias agricolas, rurales no agricolas, y urbanas. Los datos 
ilustrativos fueron tomados de las publicaciones del Consumer Purchases Study 
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(Estudio de Compras de Consumidores). Las categorias de los gastos repre- 
sentadas fueron: servicio doméstico, servicio dental, fregaderos con desagiie, 
material de lectura, y organizaciones religiosas. Se encontré que el diagrama de 
dispersién mostraba con mayor claridad y sencillez el papel cultural (esto es, 
necesidad, lujo, rareza o substituto) desempafado por diversos articulos. Se 
crey6 que los procedimientos presentados deberian de ser particularmente 
tiles para analizar y comparar los sistemas de valores de diversas categorias 
de poblacién, tales como rural y urbana, regional, racial y de tenencia de la 


tierra. 


I. Introduction 


This paper is an outgrowth of an 
attempt to analyze and compare 
levels and standards of living of 
farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban fam- 
ilies. Publications based on the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study materials 
provided data suitable for this study. 
As the analysis developed the im- 
portance of regional variations be- 
came so apparent that it seemed nec- 
essary to emphasize this aspect of the 
basic problem in the present report. 

Five items selected to illustrate 
several categories of expenditures 
are here considered : expenditures for 
household help, for dentist’s services, 
kitchen sink with drain, expenditures 
for any reading matter, and contri- 
butions to religious organizations. 


*Paper read at the meetings of the 
American Sociological Society, December 4, 
1943, New York, N. Y. 

+ Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

*The Consumer Purchases Study is so 
well known as to require no extended discus- 
sion here. Forty-seven volumes have been 
published on the basis of these data collected 
in the course of 1935 and 1936; numerous 
articles and other analyses have already 
been made. A good concise statement of the 
limitations of the data may be found in 
Richard M. E. Sterner, The Negro’s Share: 
A Study of Income, Consumption, Housing, 
and Public Assistance (New York: Harp- 
ers, 1943). The data on which the present 
study is based are taken from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics in cooperation with the Work 
Projects Administration. Specific refer- 
ences are given in footnote 19. 


sample of all categories of expendi- 
Although these items are but a small 
tures, the graphic techniques for 
analysis here presented may be useful 
in dealing with a much broader range 
of items. There are, therefore, two 
objectives in the study: First, to pre- 
sent some novel techniques for 
analysis of regional variations in 
level and standard of living, and sec- 
ond, to illustrate the use of these 
techniques by several concrete ex- 
amples which will throw further light 
on these regional variations. 

The great practical importance of 
the general problem of levels and 
standards of living is evident in a 
number of connections: In the de- 
termination of parity for agricul- 
ture; in the formulation of minimum 
levels of living for the administering 
of public relief; in the development 
of programs of Federal government- 
al assistance other than relief; and 
even in the broad field of interna- 
tional relations.? 

In view of the widely divergent in- 
terpretations given the terms, level 


2? United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture in the published report of the 
“Hearings before the committee on agricul- 
ture, House of Representatives, Seventy- 
Eighth Congress, first session, on the report 
of Judge Marvin Jones, president of the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, held at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
May 18 to June 3, 1943.” June 22, 1943 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943), pp. 26-32. 
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and standard of living, they will be 
defined briefly for the purposes of 
this discussion. By “level of living” is 
meant the content of goods and serv- 
ices utilized by a particular popula- 
tion sample limited with regard to 
space, time and income. Although 
there is by no means a perfect posi- 
tive correlation between expenditure 
patterns and levels of living, as above 
defined, the nature of the data on 
which this study is based limits us to 
a consideration of those phases of the 
level of living which are reflected, 
and to some degree measured, by data 
on expenditures. 

By “standard of living” is meant 
those elements in the value pattern 
of a similarly limited population 
sample which are reflected, and to 
some extent measured, by data on 
expenditures. One basic assumption 
which should be made explicit is this: 
The standard of living of a given in- 
come class in a given population at a 
given time tends to be modeled after 
the level of living displayed by the 
highest income class with which it 
comes in substantial contact.® 


II. Literature on the Problem 
It is impossible in this brief paper 


*As Hazel Kyrk says, “This standard of 
living is not an ideal standard. ... With 
most people it takes the form of the mode of 
life of a recognized superior group, that is, 
a group to be imitated.” And again: “What- 
ever there is both for good and for evil in 
the standard at the top tends to work down 
to the bottom. . . . The possessor of a sur- 
plus never doubts how it should be spent; it 
goes as completely as possible toward 
duplicating the mode of life of which the 
socially elite furnish an object lesson... . 
There is as little real independence in 
choices above the margin as in choices be- 
low.” A Theory of Consumption (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923), pp. 175, 261. 


to review the literature on levels and 
standards of living which has direct 
or indirect bearing on the problem of 
regional variations. Suffice it to say 
that for some time the importance of 
cultural-physiographic regions with. 
in the United States has been recog. 
nized by geographers,‘ historians, 
economists and agricultural econ- 
ists,° sociologists and rural sociolog- 
ists,’ cultural anthropologists,® polit- 


*C. Langdon White and Edwin J. Foscue, 
Regional Geography of Anglo-America 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943), pp. 
35-48; Robert B. Hall, “The geographic 
region: a resume,” Annals of the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, XXV, 122- 
130 (September, 1935). 

°Frederick Jackson Turner, “The sig- 
nificance of the section in American his- 
tory,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
VIII, 255-280 (March, 1925), and The 
Frontier in American History (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1920); Charles 0. 
Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography 
of the United States (Baltimore: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Publication No. 
401, 1932). 

*John D. Black, “The geography of 
parity,” in Parity, Parity, Parity (Cam- 
bridge: The Harvard Committee on Re- 
search in the Social Sciences, 1942), pp. 
125-144; Mordecai Ezekiel, “Will a low 
standard of living result in more produc- 
tion and force out those with higher stan- 
dards of life?” in Dwight Sanderson (ed.), 
Farm Income and Farm Life (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 
82-86. 

* The pioneering work on rural levels and 
standards of living in this country was done 
by E. L. Kirkpatrick, who clearly recog- 
nized the importance of regional variations. 
Carle C. Zimmerman has made notable and 
well known contributions in the entire field 
of level and standard of living; see, for 
example, Consumption and Standards of 
Living (New York: Van Nostrand Co, 
1936), and Faith Williams’ and Zimmer- 
man’s Studies of Family Living in the 
United States and Other Countries, a? 
analysis of material and method (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Misc. Pub. 223, December, 1935). The out- 
standing regional work of members of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science at 
the University of North Carolina, led by 
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ical scientists,® government adminis- 
trators,2° social planners,’ home 
economists,’ and welfare workers.'* 
Closely related to the phenomena of 
physiographic regions and included 
within the general field of cultural 
regions are the phenomena of levels 
and standards of living. 


Howard W. Odum, has given great impetus 
to regional work of various kinds. A recent 
example is Margaret J. Hagood’s article, 
“Statistical methods for delineation of reg- 
ions applied to data on agriculture and 
population,” Social Forces, XXI, 287-297 
(March, 1943). Arthur R. Mangus’ study of 
rural regions is definitive on the basis of 
available data, Rural Regions of the United 
States, Division of Research, Work Pro- 
jects Administration (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1940). Text- 
book writers in rural sociology, with a few 
important exceptions, recognize the im- 
portance of rural regional variations. An 
Indian scholar, Radhakamal Mukerjee, has 
written an entire volume on Regional So- 
ciology (New York: Century, 1926). 

* See the studies of W. Lloyd Warner and 
his associates in the Yankeetown series of 
studies and elsewhere, such as Allison 
Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. 
Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941). 

*Hannah G. Roach, “Sectionalism in con- 

ess, 1870-1890,” The American Political 

cience Review, XIX, 500-526 (August, 
1925) ; Charles W. Smith, Chapter 19, “Sec- 
tionalism” in Public Opinion in a De- 
000)" (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

“M. L. Wilson, “The regional principle 
and agricultural research,” mimeographed 
speech, November 18, 1935; George T. Ren- 
ner, “The statistical approach to regions,” 
Annals of the Association of American 
inter XXV, 137-145 (September, 


“Regionalism number, Survey Graphic, 
LIV, No. 3 (May 1, 1925); U. S. National 
Resources Committee; Regional Factors in 
National Planning and Development (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1935); and the series of reports issued in 
12 parts by the National Resources Com- 
mittee and the National Resources Planning 
Board entitled Regional Planning (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1936-43). 
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III. Methodology 


Of the three types of charts to be 
presented only the first requires no 
explanation, that is, the simple line 
graph. This type of chart is included 
to provide a sampling check on the 
assumption that proportions report- 
ing expenditures for an item are 
positively correlated with income. In 
it 4 curves out of a possible 19 are 
presented; these show the percent- 
ages of families reporting expendi- 
tures for, or possession of, a particu- 
lar item at all income levels up to 
$5,000. Neither absolute nor relative 
amounts of expenditures are here 
considered. 

The second type of chart is essen- 
tially a bar chart. For each analysis 
unit or locality sample (e.g. the 
sample of Vermont farm families) 
the percentage reporting expendi- 
tures for a particular item is shown 
by horizontal dashes. If there were 
uniformity among small cities, vil- 
lages, and farms, and among analysis 
units in each of these residence cate- 
gories the horizontal dashes repre- 
senting the percentages for each 
analysis unit would form a straight 
line across the chart. The lower and 
upper limits of the vertical bar are 
defined by the percentages of fam- 
ilies in the lowest and highest income 


“Maud Wilson, “Regional variations in 
housing requirements of farm families,” in 
Housing Requirements of Farm Families in 
the United States, U. S. Dept. of Agr. Misc. 
Pub. No. 322 (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939), pp. 14-38. 

* Heller Committee for Research in So- 
cial Economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Standards of Relief in Selected Cities 
of the United States, 1933 (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California, 1934). 
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classes respectively (containing 25 
families or more) who report ex- 
penditures for a particular item.™ 
The length of the connecting bar 
shows the range between the per- 
centages for the lowest and highest 
income classes in each analysis unit. 
The income level represented by the 
low and high income classes in each 
analysis unit is shown at the bottom 
of the chart. Reading from left to 
right the bars for the analysis units 
are grouped into the three residential 
categories: small cities, villages, and 
farms, and within each residential 
category the analysis units are ar- 
ranged from left to right in order of 
diminishing percentage reporting ex- 
penditures for an item. 

By means of the bar chart one can 
determine: (1) How the three resi- 
dential categories compare with re- 


“ Four criteria for determining the range 
of percentages to be graphed were com- 
pared in the case of the item, kitchen sink 
with drain. These methods and the resulting 
average percentage range per analysis unit 
(based on all 30 analysis units with the 
exception of the Oregon part-time farming 
sample) are as follows: 

1—Lowest and highest percentages 

(regardless of income class) . . 32.9% 
2—Percentages for lowest and 
highest income classes contain- 
ing 25 families or more 
3—Percentages for lowest and 
highest income classes contain- 
ing 5 per cent or more of all 
families in the analysis unit .. 17.4% 
4—Percentages for the income 
classes containing the first and 
third income quartiles 
Since it was desired to portray maximum 
range associated with variations in income, 
but to retain at least moderate stability, the 
second method was judged to be most satis- 
factory. For any analysis unit noting the 
length of the vertical bar above and below 
the horizontal dashes will of course give 
some idea of the dispersion and symmetry 
of the distribution. 


23.7% 
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spect to general level of percentages 
reporting an item; (2) the range of 
percentages for the several analysis 
units within each residential cate- 
gory; (3) the pattern of spread be- 
tween percentage of low and high in- 
come families reporting an item, both 
within each residential category and 
among them. By noting the designa- 
tion of the analysis unit above the 
bars one can determine: (4) Which 
regions tend to have high, medium, 
or low percentages; (5) whether the 
regions occupy the same relative po- 
sition in each residential category; 
(6) how Negro families compare 
with whites; (7) how tenure classes 
compare among Southern farm fam- 
ilies; and (8) the income range rep- 
resented by each analysis unit bar. 
The complexity of this bar chart 
made it seem desirable to devise some 
method for presenting its most sig- 
nificant content in simpler form. This 
leads to a consideration of the third 
type of chart, the scatter diagram. 

In the scatter diagram, the rela- 
tionship between the proportion of 
low and high income families report- 
ing expenditure for a particular item 
is shown by the location of an anal- 
ysis unit symbol on the chart. On the 
horizontal axis is plotted the percent- 
age, ranging from zero at the left to 
100 at the right, of low income fam- 
ilies reporting expenditures for an 
item. On the vertical axis is plotted 
the percentage, ranging from zero at 
the bottom to 100 at the top, of high 
income families reporting expendi- 
tures for an item. 

Thus, if both low and high income 
families in the analysis unit have 
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high proportions reporting expendi- 
tures the symbol is located toward 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
chart, indicating that the item is 
deemed more or less indispensable, 
and therefore may be termed a cul- 
tural “necessity.”” Tobacco, for ex- 
ample, by this procedure is classed as 
a “necessity” rather than a luxury, as 
it might be regarded from a welfare 
point of view, since a majority of 
both low and high income families in 
practically all analysis units report 
expenditures for this item. If the item 
is reported by a large proportion of 
high income families but only a small 
proportion of low income families, 
the symbol is located toward the 
upper lefthand corner of the chart. 
Such an item may be termed a “lux- 
ury” and is assumed to show a sub- 
stantial positive correlation with in- 
come. If the item is reported by rela- 
tively few families both in the low 
and the high income classes, the sym- 
bol falls in the lower left-hand corner 
of the chart, and may be termed a 
cultural “rarity.” Such an item may 
be either a novelty, or a trait which 
is foreign to the culture area under 
consideration; at any rate, it clearly 
has little if any apparent or direct 
relationship to income. If the item is 
reported by few or no high income 
but by many low income families the 
symbol falls toward the lower right- 
hand corner of the chart. Such an 
item may be termed a cultural “sub- 
stitute,” since those with little means 
must be content with it, but it is not 
desired by those whose means are 
adequate. To illustrate, when the per- 
centages of used car purchases are 
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plotted on the scatter diagram, 10 of 
the 19 symbols fall in the “substi- 
tute” corner of the chart.1® 

To differentiate the three resident- 
ial categories, which is done by 
grouping in the bar charts, three 
types of symbols are used in the scat- 
ter diagrams: squares for farms, tri- 
angles for villages, and circles for 
cities. Where the symbols are highly 
concentrated on the chart there may 
be some over-lapping, but the out- 
lines are sufficiently distinctive that 
they can be differentiated on the basis 
of a fraction of the entire symbol." 

By identifying the analysis units 
represented by the letters adjoining 
the symbols one may quickly determ- 
ine which region, residential cate- 
gory, race, or tenure group is most 
extreme in any direction, or to which 
other analysis units it is most similar. 

The real virtue of the scatter dia- 
gram, however, is that on it one can 
see at a glance the main configuration 
of the analysis unit symbols. In this 
way the significant variations in 
value systems are made obvious. Dis- 
persion and concentration are readily 
observable, and their meaning is 
made clear. 


*U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, in cooperation 
with the Work Projects Administration, 
Mise. Pub. No. 415, table 39, pp. 102 ff. 
Number of families owning any automobiles 
during schedule year constitutes the base, 
or 100 per cent. 

*To keep over-lapping at an acceptable 
minimum it was necessary in some instances 
to shift the symbol slightly from its P sar 
cisely correct position on the chart. Such 
shifting, however, was infrequent and in- 
volved only small distances. A rough check 
can be made by referring to the bar chart 
and reading the percentages from the bar 
for the corresponding analysis unit. 
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A few more comments may be 
made regarding the utilization and 
interpretation of data on the scatter 
diagram. For instance, a new trait 
will enter the culture of a particular 
analysis unit as a rarity; if it is 
adopted it may quickly climb up the 
chart in the direction of the luxury 
corner ; if its use then becomes wide- 
spread throughout the entire range 
of incomes it will shift to the right 
toward the necessity corner; mean- 
while, however, it is possible that less 
expensive substitutes are being 
adopted by the lower income classes.17 
Scatter diagrams plotted at suc- 
cessive points in time should clearly 
show whether the item was tending 
to play a static role in the culture of 
the particular analysis unit, or 
whether its valuation was gradually 
being changed as the result of ad- 
vertising, mass production, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge about the item, 
and so on. 

In terms of the procedures here 
outlined for plotting expenditure be- 
havior, items may be characterized 
as “perfect” or maximum rarities, 
luxuries, necessities, or substitutes as 
the analysis unit symbols approxi- 
mate the limits of the chart in the 
respective directions. In similar fash- 
ion, if the symbols are clustered near 
the margin but between two corners 


“In one study, for example, it was found 
that a sample of Negro farm women pre- 
ferred phonographs to pianos or melodeons 
whereas white farm women expressed much 
poe ae preference for the pianos. Edgar A. 

chuler, Social Status and Farm Tenure— 
Attitudes and Social Conditions of Corn 
Belt and Cotton Belt Farmers (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Department of Agriculture, So- 
cial Research Report No. IV, 1938), p. 222. 
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an item may be termed a rarity. 
luxury, or a luxury-necessity, to in. 
dicate its mixed or hyphenated char. 
acter in terms of the operationally 
defined ideal types represented by the 
corners of the chart. 

It should be recognized that the 
plotting of an item as rarity, luxury, 
or necessity may be affected not only 
by the proportions reporting expendi- 
tures at low and high income levels 
but by such considerations as the 
absolute range of income (especially 
the upper limits), the geographic or 
climatic range of analysis units rep- 
resented, length of the time sample 
of expenditure behavior reported, 
and broadness of the consumption 
category represented. For example, 
expenditures for any food will prob- 
ably uniformly be plotted as a neces- 
sity, but if only tropical fruits, or 
bananas, were plotted it is likely that 
the entire range from necessity 
through luxury to rarity would 
appear. 

If the foregoing presentation fails 
to bring out the relationships be- 
tween the three types of charts the 
reader can probably clear up any un- 
certainty by following through with 
a single analysis unit, for example, 
North Central small cities, on all 
three charts in the first series. On 
the “A” chart, the continuous line 
shows the percentage reporting ex- 
penditures for household help at all 
income levels up to $5,000, with a 
range from less than 5 per cent to 
about 60 per cent. On the “B” chart 
we find that the lowest income class 
containing 25 or more families is 
from $250 to $499; the highest is 
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from $5,000 to $9,999; for the entire 
analysis unit slightly more than 20 
per cent of the families report ex- 
penditures for household help, but 
the range from the percentage for 
the specified low and high income 
classes is from about 2 to almost 90 
per cent. On the scatter diagram, or 
“Cc” chart, we find the circle marked 
“NC” for “North Central Small 
Cities” in the extreme upper lefthand 
corner, indicating that for this 
sample expenditures for household 
help are a cultural luxury, according 
to our definition. 


IV. Findings'*® 


The sequence of presentation of 
the five sets of charts now to be taken 


* Sources of data for the respective charts 
are as follows: Chart No. 1, USDA, BHE, 
in cooperation with the WPA Misc. Publ. 
No. 432, table 48, pp. 132 ff. and No. 457, 
table 40, pp. 144 ff. Chart No. II, Jbid., No. 
402, table 37, pp. 120 ff. Chart No. III, Jbid., 
No. 399, table 29, pp. 94 ff. Chart No. IV, 
Ibid., No. 456, table 22, pp. 114 ff. Chart No. 
V. Ibid., No. 455, table 14, pp. 64 ff. 
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up is based upon the pattern of the 
respective scatter diagrams involved. 
If the number of analysis unit sym- 
bols in the rarity, luxury, and neces- 
sity fourths of any scatter diagram 
are counted, a curve characteristic of 
the pattern of the symbols can be 
plotted, and compared directly with 
the curves of other scatter diagrams. 
When this is done with the five scat- 
ter diagrams in the present analysis 
it is evident that the sequence pre- 
sented shows the most consistent 
shift from rarity through luxury to 
necessity. (See Table I.) 


Let us now turn to the first set of 
three charts, those dealing with ex- 
penditures for household help. Chart 
I-A shows a consistent tendency for 
percentage reporting expenditures 
for household help to rise with in- 
creasing income, there being little 
difference between the four analysis 
units selected for presentation at the 
lowest income levels, but very great 


NUMBERS OF ANALYSIS UNITS IN WHICH SELECTED ITEMS ARE CLASSIFIED 


AS RARITIES, LUXURIES, NECESSITIES, AND SUBSTITUTES 





ITEM 


CULTURAL CLASSIFICATION 
Necessity Substitute 





Luxury 





I. Expenditures for househoid help 


II. Expenditures for services of dentist™ ... 
living 


III. Kitchen sink with drain in 
quarters” 
IV. Expenditures for any reading matter 


8 
11 


9 
12 


V. Expenditures for church, Sunday School 


and missions 


15 





Expenditures for any tobacco“ 
Used cars purchased“ 


18 “ 
6 10 





“ Two analysis units omitted because they were borderline cases, that is, exactly 50 
per cent was one of the figures involved. 
One analysis unit omitted because it was a borderline case. 
® Charts not presented in this paper. 
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differences at the higher income 
levels. The flattest curve (i.e., the 
analysis unit in which there is lowest 
positive correlation between income 
and percentages) is that for Illinois- 
Iowa farms and the steepest is that 


CHART I-A 


EXPENDITURES FOR HOUSEHOLD HELP 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING BY ANALYSIS UNIT AND 
FAMILY INCOME CLASS HAVING LESS THAN $5,000 INCOME 
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for Southeast small cities (white 
families) .1° 

Turning to the bar chart (I-B) it 
may be observed that the level of the 
horizontal dashes, instead of being 
uniform shows pronounced regional 
differences. By far the highest per- 
centage among the small city and vil- 
lage samples is that for Southeastern 
white families, and among farm 
samples is that for Georgia-Missis- 
sippi white farm operators. Except 
for the Southeast white small city 
and villages samples, the general 
level of the averages does not vary 
greatly among the three residential 
categories, being relatively low 
throughout. 
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* It should be kept in mind, of course, that 
the data presented are for 1935-36. That the 
situation today is vastly different, espe- 
cially with regard to domestic help in the 
South, is fully recognized. 
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CHART I-C 


EXPENDITURES FOR HOUSEHOLD HELP* 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF HIGHEST 
AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 
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The range between percentages of 
low and high income levels reporting 
expenditures for household help is 
rather large in all small city and vil- 
lage samples excepting Southeastern 
Negroes, but among farm samples 
only in the case of the Georgia-Mis- 
sissippi white operators. The maxi- 
mum percentage in the two nonfarm 
residential categories is that for the 
Southeast white samples, ranging 
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from 90 to 100 per cent; the same is 
true of the Georgia-Mississippi white 
farm operator sample. There is a re- 
markable difference between the 
range for these farm operators and 
for sharecroppers of the same race in 
the same region. It may be objected 
that this difference simply reflects 
the great difference between the 
maximum income levels represented 
($5,000-$10,000 and $750-$1,000 re- 
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spectively). But it will be observed 
that the income differential does not 
serve to contrast these two analysis 
units so sharply with respect to any 
of the following items. The percent- 
age reporting expenditures for dental 
services by these same high income 
farmers is only 40, and reporting 
kitchen sink with drain is only 60. 
One can conclude only that Negro 
domestic help is more nearly a cul- 
tural necessity in this analysis unit 
than is the lowly kitchen sink with 
drain, or the dentist’s skill—cer- 
tainly it cannot be lack of means 
which prevents the percentages for 
these items from being higher. 

The corresponding scatter diagram 
(Chart I-C) confirms this impres- 
sion: Expenditures for household 
help range from pronounced rarities 
to almost perfect luxuries, and well 
toward the latter extreme are the two 
Southeast white city and village 
samples, and the Georgia-Mississippi 
white farm operators. Close to these 
are the North Central and Pacific 
cities. About midway between luxury 
and rarity the other village samples 
are clustered, and the Plains and 
Mountains cities sample. Well toward 
the rarity corner are grouped all the 
other farm samples and the South- 
east Negro village and city samples. 

The second set of charts deals with 
expenditures for the services of a 
dentist. The curves in Chart II-A 
show a fairly consistent tendency to 
rise with increasing income. The flat- 
test curve, as in the preceding item, 
is that for the Illinois-lowa farm 
sample, but it is at a much higher 
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level than was true in the case of 
expenditures for household help. 


CHART II-A 


EXPENDITURES FOR SERVICES OF DENTIST 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING BY ANALYSIS UNIT AND 
FAMILY INCOME CLASS HAVING LESS THAN $5,000 INCOME 
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The second bar chart (II-B) shows 
relatively little variation among the 
averages in the three residence cate- 
gories apart from the Southeast 
Negro samples and the Georgia-Mis- 
sissippi white sharecroppers. But as 
was suggested by the curves in Chart 
II-A, in general the analysis unit per- 
centages, represented by the hori- 
zontal dashes, are at a much higher 
level than were those for household 
help. 

From the scatter diagram (Chart 
II-C) it is evident that dentist’s serv- 
ices range from rarity to luxury, and 
are nowhere really considered a ne- 
cessity, though they come closest to 
being so regarded by farmers in Cali- 
fornia and the Illinois-Iowa samples. 
They are most clearly a rarity in the 
Southeast, among Negroes, regard- 
less of place of residence, and among 
farmers, regardless of place of ten- 
ure. Elsewhere they are “imperfect” 
luxuries, for even among the highest 
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CHART II-B 


EXPENDITURES FOR SERVICES OF DENTIST * 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING AND RANGE BETWEEN HIGHEST AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 
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income classes the maximum percent- 
age is only about 80. 





The third set of charts deals with 
f the possession of a kitchen sink with 
drain in living quarters. As in the 
preceding cases, there is a tendency 
for the percentage reporting kitchen 
sinks to increase as income rises, but 
there are pronounced differences 
among the four analysis units pre- 
sented with respect to the percent- 
ages at the lowest income levels 
(Chart III-A). At the $2,000 income 
level the percentage for the two cities 
samples is practically at 100, while 
for the Illinois-Iowa farm sample it 
is at about 70, and for the Georgia- 
Mississippi white farm operators it 
is only about 20. But to get the com- 
plete picture of regional variations 


we must turn to the other charts in 
this set. 

Chart III-B shows a wide range of 
percentages for the various analysis 
units, chiefly due to the very low fig- 
ures for Negroes, in the Southeast 
samples. But among farms the aver- 
ages for white Georgia-Mississippi 
operators is also very low, being 
closer to the level for Southeast 
Negroes regardless of tenure, and to 
white sharecroppers than to the low- 
est average for other regions. South- 
east white village and city averages, 
in contrast to the farm figure, are 
much closer to those of other regions 
than to those for Negroes in the same 
region. In each residence category the 
highest figures appear for the Pacific 
and the New England analysis units 
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CHART II-C 
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included. The averages falling in be- 
tween these extremes are those from 
the North Central and Plains and 
Mountains samples. With respect to 
range within analysis units, we find 
it to be very small in the Pacific and 
New England samples, and practic- 
ally zero among the Georgia-Missis- 
sippi sharecroppers, both Negro and 
white, and the Negro operators. 

The scatter diagram (Chart III-C) 
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brings out sharply the regional di- 
versity with regard to this housing 
item: In New England, on the West 
Coast regardless of place of residence, 
and in Plains and Mountains cities it 
is a cultural necessity, whereas 
among Georgia-Mississippi share 
croppers, white and colored, and 
among Negro operators, it is so rare 
as to be almost a foreign culture trait. 
In the remaining samples it tends to 
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CHART III-A The curves in Chart IV-A show a 
KITCHEN SINK WITH DRAIN IN LIVING QUARTERS tendency for the percentages to rise 
Peace INCOME CLASS HAVING LESS THAN 8,000 INCOME more or less sharply with increasing 
income up to around 90 at the $1,000 
| : ee level, and to increase to 100 at the 
Y es or ge, $2,000 level. The flattest curve 
/ “ais throughout is that for the Illinois- 
, Iowa farm sample. 
In the bar chart IV-B, as in III-B, 
the magnitude of the variation be- 
r tween analysis unit percentages is 
7\i ne due to the low figures for Southeast 
Vv Negroes in each residence category. 
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CHART III-C 
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the Georgia-Mississippi white share- 
croppers. 

The scatter diagram, IV-C, shows 
some reading matter to be regarded 
as more or less of a necessity in 11 of 
the 19 analysis units. Each of the re- 
maining eight are in the Southeast. 
Of these the white farm operators 
and white villagers apparently re- 
gard reading matter as most nearly a 
necessity. It is most nearly a luxury 
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for Negro villagers and city dwellers, 
both Negro and white. 

The fifth and last item to be con- 
sidered is expenditures for church, 
Sunday School and missions. Chart 
V-A shows the pattern of rising per- 
centages reporting such expenditures 
with increasing income. In this case, 
however, the flattest curve is that of 
the Georgia-Mississippi white farm 
operators rather than of the Illinois- 
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CHART IV-A 


EXPENDITURES FOR ANY READING MATTER 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING BY ANALYSIS UNIT AND 
FAMILY INCOME CLASS HAVING LESS THAN $5,000 INCOME 
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lowa farmers as was true in the three 
preceding curve charts. 

Turning to the bar chart (V-B) 
points to be noted are: The generally 
high level of the averages in all three 
residence categories; the relatively 
small spread between level of aver- 
ages in any one residential category; 
and the similarity of pattern, both of 
average and range, among cities, vil- 
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lages, and farms. Even more radical 
is the deviation of this item from all 
those preceding it, however, when it 
is pointed out that highest average 
figures among both cities and villages 
are those for Southeast Negroes, and 
among farms the two highest are 
those for Georgia-Mississippi Negro 
operators and sharecroppers. The 
lowest analysis unit percentage in 
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CHART IV-B 
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cities and likewise in villages is that 
for the Pacific samples. Among farm- 
ers only those in the South Dakota- 
Montana-Colorado and the Georgia- 
Mississippi white sharecropper 
samples fall so low (i.e., between 50 
and 65 per cent). Evidently we are 
here dealing with a different type of 
value from that represented by such 
materialistic matters as household 
help and dental services. 

The scatter diagram for this item 
contrasts most vividly with that 
showing expenditures for household 
help: The percentage for low income 
families falls below 40 in only one 
case, the South Dakota-Montana-Col- 
orado farm sample. Furthermore, for 
high income families the lowest per- 
centage is around 70. In other words, 
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expenditures for this item seem to be 
more uniformly regarded as cultural 
necessities than any we have here 
considered. This is not to say, of 
course, that other cultural items 
might not show even a more compact 
clustering of analysis units in the 
necessity corner. But at any rate the 
scattering of the spots for this item is 
very small, and the clustering is 
closer to the necessity corner than the 
luxury corner whether we consider 
farms, villages, or small cities. 


V. Conclusions 


On the basis of the data presented, 
what valid conclusions are justified? 
It is obvious that the small sample of 
expenditure items represented will 
not permit very extensive generaliza- 
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CHART IV-C 


EXPENDITURES FOR ANY READING MATTER* 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF HIGHEST 
AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 
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tion about regional variations, but a Second, some expenditure items are 
few inferences seem warranted. reported so infrequently in some 
First, with regard to some items analysis units that they appear to be 
there seems to be great regional, entirely outside the culture pattern 
racial, rural-urban, and, among of the population samples involved. 
Southern farmers’ tenure status, var- Other items are evidently firmly fixed 
iation in the degree to which they are in the culture patterns of all the pop- 
considered as necessities. With re- ulation samples here studied. 
gard to other items this variation is Third, regarding none of the five 
much less; in fact, rather substantial expenditure items here considered 
similarity may appear. was the cultural role played suffic- 
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CHART V-A 


EXPENDITURES FOR CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL. AND MISSIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING BY ANALYSIS UNIT AND 
FAMILY INCOME CLASS HAVING LESS THAN $5,000 INCOME 
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iently uniform throughout all 19 
analysis units that one could assume 


increasing incomes to be everywhere 
associated with uniformly increased 
expenditure patterns. The value sys. 
tems of upper income classes in the 
various analysis units are simply 
divergent in certain respects, and ac. 
cordingly lower income classes have 
divergent consumption models set be- 
fore them. 

Finally, it is believed that the type 
of bar charts and scatter diagrams 
here presented will facilitate the 
analysis of expenditure patterns as 
related to income, region, and so on, 
and therefore contribute to an un- 
derstanding of the more fundamental 
problem, namely the nature and var- 
iability of American value systems. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR CHURCH. SUNDAY SCHOOL. AND MISSIONS* 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING AND RANGE BETWEEN HIGHEST AND LOWEST INCOME CLASS 
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Some Efforts of Rural Sociology in The Present War* 
By Olen Leonard} 


ABSTRACT 


Demands ushered in by the war upon governmental administrative personnel 
have brought about an increased realization of the existence and importance of 
many social facts upon which efficient and effective mobilization of rural people 
for concerted action must depend. A recent experience in the establishment and 
studies of an organization purporting to reach every rural family in the States 
of New Mexico and Utah convincingly demonstrated this recognition. The or- 
ganization progressed more rapidly and functioned more satisfactorily where 
natural groupings or existing patterns of association, locally established lead- 
ers, and attitudes and values of the people being mobilized were recognized and 


utilized. 
RESUMEN 


Los requisitos que la guerra ha impuesto al personal administrativo del 
obierno, han revelado la existencia e importancia de muchos hechos sociales de 
os cuales depende la eficiente y efectiva movilizacién de la poblacién rural 
para accién concertada. Esto lo demostré claramente una experiencia reciente 
en el establecimiento y estudio de una organizacién que pretendia incluir a 
todas las familias rurales en los Estados de Nuevo México y Utah. La organi- 
zacion se desarroll6 mas raépidamente y funcioné mas satisfactoriamente en 
aquellos casos en que se reconocieron y utilizaron las agrupaciones naturales o 
las asociaciones existentes, los lideres establecidos localmente, y las actitudes 


y los valores de la poblacién que se deseaba movilizar. 


The Pearl Harbor tragedy, and its 
concomitant developments, have pro- 
foundly and perhaps permanently af- 
fected rural sociological research. 
Demands brought to bear upon per- 
sonnel in rural sociology have prob- 
ably been unique in the discipline’s 
history. Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments have been faced with ser- 
ious losses in time and effort, con- 
comitant with purposeless activity, 
extensive duplication of effort, and 
faulty leadership attached to recent 
efforts to mobilize rural people for a 
maximum war effort. Such expe- 
riences have brought about a more 
general realization, on the part of na- 
tional and State leaders, of the need 
for greater unity and efficiency on 


* Article based on field work done in 1942. 


+ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


USDA. 


the home front, a unity that can come 
about only through effective and cor- 
rect organization. In the struggle for 
organizational improvement such 
leaders are taking increased cog- 
nizance of a wide variety of sociolog- 
ical phenomena. 

In attempting greater utilization 
of such phenomena recent requests 
for help have been made of rural 
sociologists. Such requests have been 
made of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as the result of special 
organiational and functional assign- 
ments given to certain federal 
agencies by Congressional action or 
Executive Order. The Federal Ex- 
tension Service, for example, during 
April of 1942 was given the responsi- 
bility for initiating an organization 
—including the entire rural popula- 
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tion—based on “a simple plan for 
subdividing natural communities in- 
to neighborhoods with a man and a 
woman leader responsible for relay- 
ing information to and from 10 to 20 
families. The plan . . . will require 
the selection and training of some 
1,000,000 local leaders. . . .”1 The 
plan was labeled at an early stage the 
“Neighborhood Leadership Organia- 
tion,” a title that was soon in general 
use. 

Many federal war agencies became 
interested in the proposed organiza- 
tion. There were few who could not 
use such machinery in some form in 
the conduct of their programs. It 
could be made use of in scrap drives, 
in bond sale campaigns, and as a 
medium for transferring essential 
war information to the people. State 
Extension and AAA personnel saw 
in it an excellent means of trans- 
mitting, additionally, information on 
war crops, production, and other 
vital and timely agricultural news. 
Many agencies saw in the organiza- 
tional machinery a means of getting 
information from as well as to farm 
people. 

The plan was received with a wide 
range of enthusiasm as between the 
states. In some instances it was re- 
garded as just another job to be done 
for Washington; a job to be begun 
and gradually discarded as other 
pressing matters developed. In other 
instances it was accepted as an or- 
ganization with possibilities for 
peace as well as war-time use in rural 


“Memorandum to State Directors from 
M. L. Wilson, Federal Director of Exten- 
sion, dated April 1, 1942. 
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areas. It could be the means of reach- 
ing large groups and classes of peo- 
ple conventionally ignored in com- 
modity or special interest groupings. 
It would provide a means to process 
a real program of extension educa- 
tion. 

In his memorandum of April 1 to 
State Extension Directors, Mr. Wil- 
son pointed out that “Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor, Head of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, is 
making available . ... members of his 
community organization staff .. .” 
for any assistance they could give 
State Extension personnel in getting 
the new organization under way. He 
indicated, however, that the contri- 
butions of the Bureau would likely 
be greatest if limited to the following 
tasks: 


1. To assist with analyses of exist- 
ing organization of voluntary 
leadership in typical counties as 
a preliminary step in expansion. 

. To assist with plans for quickly 
completing tentative delineation 
of communities and neighbor- 
hoods in all states where the 
work had not been finished.? 


. To assist with the development of 
procedures for the selection and 
training of the required addit- 
ional leaders and with the prep- 
aration of training materials. 

. To assist with studies of the ef- 
fectiveness of voluntary local 


* Under the technical leadership of Doug- 
las Ensminger, the Bureau of ~ en 
Economics had been —mane in delineating 
communities and neighborhoods in connec- 
tion with land use planning work. 
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leaders in promoting war-time 
programs. 

A segment of the work done by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
cooperation with Extension on the 
“Neighborhood-Leadership” plan in 
the States of New Mexico and Utah 
is described in some detail in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. This paper has 
been limited to the work in these two 
states for two basic reasons. In the 
first place, only a fraction of the 
Bureau’s work with Extension on 
this project could be described in the 
* limited confines of these pages, and, 
secondly, because of the rather spe- 
cial problems presented by the gen- 
eral picture of community organiza- 
tion that obtains in the two states. 
Still another reason could be given 
for the selection—that the bulk of 
recent work in community organiza- 
tional research has been limited to 
the open or dispersed types of settle- 
ment found in “typical” rural United 
States. 


The Neighborhood Leadership Or- 
ganization In New Mexico 


Request made to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics for assist- 
ance on the Neighborhood-Leader- 
ship plan in New Mexico first came 
in the spring of 1942. The request 
called for help in “extending and im- 
proving the community and neigh- 
borhood organization set-up to more 
completely mobilize the rural popula- 
tion for participation in the present 
war effort.” * The general progress 
of the work in the State is given in 
the following pages. 

Problems Attending the Plan for 
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a Neighborhood-Leadership Organj. 
zation in New Mexico: Attention 
given to the project in New Mexico 
by the Bureau was, in large part, 
limited to the Spanish-American 
area of the State. See Figure 1. Here 
the task of “delineating” locality 
groupings had been accomplished by 
the people themselves, for New Mex. 
ico is a land of villages. In all but 
the more recently settled portions of 
the State, the rural people live close. 
ly together in groups of houses clus- 
tered around a plaza or town-square, 
which likely encloses a church, school, 
and general merchandise store! 
These villages are located, at varying 
intervals, along the major streams 
where irrigation, in lieu of rainfall, 
makes agriculture possible. See Fig- 
ure 2. For a farm family to live out- 
side one of these clusters or villages 
is somewhat unusual in any part of 
this State, and in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican areas seldom occurs. 

In such a pattern of settlement the 
problems attending the initiation of 


* This request came from the Chairman of 
the USDA War Board in New Mexico 
rather than-from the Extension Service. 
This Board is composed of members, usually 
the Heads, of the federal agricultural 
agencies, operating in the State. Although 
AAA took the major responsibility for the 
actual work in New Mexico, all agencies 
operating at the county level were inter- 
ested and contributed willingly of their time 
and effort. 

‘For a description of a Spanish-American 
village see: Olen E. Leonard and C. P. 
Loomis, Culture of a Contemporary Ru 
Community, El Cerrito, New Mexico, Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1941; also C. P. Loomis and O. E. Leonard, 
Standards of Living in an Indian-Mezxican 
Village and on a Reclamation Project, So 
cial Research Report No. XIV, USDA, 
Washington: Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics, 1938. 
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Figure 1. Counties of New Mexico with 
populations 50 percent or more of 
Spanish-American descent in 1930. 























Legend 


50 percent or more Spanish - American 
Less than 50 percent Spanish ~ American 


Source: George I. Sanchez, Forgotten 
People (Albuquerque: UNM Press, 1940). 


the Neighborhood-Leadership plan 
obviously were different from those 
obtaining in other rural areas of the 
nation.” The task of determining 
boundaries for the locality or natural 
groupings of families had. in large 


*See Charles P. Loomis and Douglas Ens- 
minger, “Governmental Administration and 
Informal Local Groups,” Applied Anthro- 
pology (January-March, 1942); also Irwin 

. Sanders and Douglas Ensminger, Ala- 
bama Rural Communities, a Study of Chil- 
ton County, Alabama College, 1940; also 

Coleman, Community Organization and 
Agricultural Planning, Greene County, 
Georgia, Atlanta: Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, USDA, 1942; and Dwight Sand- 
erson, Locating the Rural Community, Cor- 
a Extension Bulletin No. 413, Ithaca: 
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part, already been done as a result of 
the pattern of settlement. The task 
remaining was one of determining, 
so far as possible, what groupings 
and divisions might be made of the 
existing villages in order to secure 
something of the working structure 
elsewhere designated as _ neighbor- 
hoods and communities. 

Fortunately, some research in the 
Spanish-American areas of the 
Southwest preceded this job, the 
findings of which were extremely 
useful. This research had pointed out 
that many of the Spanish-American 
villages were divided into antagonis- 
tic factions of long standing, factions 
that seemed extremely similar to the 
much publicized “feuds” of the moun- 
tain people.* Obviously such cleav- 
ages would need to be considered in 
the establishment of any organiza- 
tional machinery reaching into the 
rural Spanish-American villages. 

Such research had also revealed 
that further divisions of the intra- 
village factions might be made. It 
was found that within each faction 
groups of families could usually be 
isolated and considered as distinct 
units on the basis of blood relation- 
ships. These families were found to 
be so closely inter-related in their 
day by day activities as to be desig- 
nated “extended” families.’ 


*Olen E. Leonard and C. P. Loomis, op. 
cit., also Olen E. Leonard, The Role of the 
Land Grant in the Social Organization and 
Social Processes of a Spanish-American 
Village, Baton Rouge: Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Louisiana State University, 1943. 

™See Olen E. Leonard and C. P. Loomis, 
op. cit., also Charles P. Loomis, “Ethnic 
Cleavages in the Southwest as Reflected in 
Two High Schools,” Sociometry, VI (Feb- 
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Selecting Counties for Preliminary 
Study: With the above facts concern- 
ing organization of rural Spanish- 
American villages as guides, coun- 
ties were selected to begin the 
“Neighborhood-Leadership” organi- 
zation in line, as nearly as possible, 
with suggestions developed at the 
national level in order to insure some 
degree of uniformity as between dif- 
ferent states. Counties selected for 
this preliminary work or first steps 
were San Miguel and Taos, two coun- 
ties in the heavily concentrated Span- 
ish-speaking area of the State.® After 
the counties were selected, letters 
were sent by the Chairman of the 
State USDA War Board into the 
counties, asking each member of the 
County USDA War Board to cooper- 
ate “with the representative of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
a survey for and the establishment 
of the best rural organization pos- 
sible.” This request was later sent, 
in more detail, to the County Agents 
of the two counties, by the State Di- 
rector of Extension. 

The Survey—Analysis and Rec- 
ommendations: The first step upon 
entering the counties was to call to- 
gether members of the County USDA 
War Board who, as a group, had been 
delegated the responsibility for es- 
tablishing and _ supervising the 
“neighborhood - leadership” system. 
Since these persons were familiar 


Truary, 1943), also same author, “Informal 
Groupings in a Spanish-American Village,” 
Sociometry, IV (February, 1941). 

*For fairly recent figures on the distri- 
bution of Spanish-speaking people in New 
Mexico see George I. Sanchez, Forgotten 
People (Albuquerque: New Mexico Press, 
1940), p. 30. 
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with the county, they were asked to 
pool their knowledge in arriving at 
the best grouping of villages in the 
county possible, and to designate, so 
far as possible, factions and family 
groups within individual village lim- 
its. These preliminary delineations 
were made on the basis of the agency 
representative’s knowledge of the fol- 
lowing factors: 
A. For grouping villages: 
1. Geographic location of the vil- 
lages 
2. Existing patterns of associa- 
tion between the villages in- 
cluding such relationships as: 
a. Trading and marketing 
b. Visiting and working 
c. Patterns of kinship or 
blood-relationship 
d. Historical connection 
e. Inter-village patterns of co- 
operation and conflict 
8. Any known attitudes of the 
villagers toward themselves 
and others. 
B. For locating working groups: 
1. Existence of intra-village fac- 
_ tions 
2. Patterns of visiting and work- 
ing 
3. Patterns of kinship or blood- 
relationship. 

After this rough job of delineation 
had been done, the map was taken 
into the local villages of the county 
where boundary lines were checked 
and feasible changes made at the sug- 
gestions of the local people them- 
selves. The County Extension Agent, 
the County AAA Secretary, or both, 
were present when these contacts 
were made and after a few “com- 
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munity” and “neighborhood” boun- 
daries were established, the map was 
returned to the office of the one ac- 
cepting the major responsibility for 
the work to be completed as regular 
visits were made into the county and 
as local farmers came into the 
County Agent’s or AAA Secretary’s 
office on general or routine calls. 
These maps were then used to com- 
plete selection of leaders and for re- 
placements necessary from time to 
time by reason of resignations, 
moves from the county, etc. 

With the findings in these two 
counties providing the major bases 
for conclusions, the following recom- 
mendations were made to and ac- 
cepted by the State USDA War 
Board: 


1. Functional groupings in each 
county in the State should be 
mapped. Training of workers to 
supervise the task to be furnished 
by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the actual field 
work and delineation to be done 
by County Agency people. 

. Each village or neighborhood in 
the State shuuld eventually have 
at least one man and one woman 
neighborhood leader, the number 
to be determined by the number 
of functional groups delineated.® 

. It will be necessary to guard 
against the assignment of exces- 


*In the work in New Mexico, the terms 
“village” and “neighborhood” were used 
interchangeably. Although some of the 
larger New Mexico villages may approach 
the general concept of communities, by and 
large they are more nearly neighborhoods 
in that they are small, have few services, 
are tied in with other villages in the area, 
etc. 
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sive territory to each neighbor. 
hood leader. It is recommended 
that the groups of families, to 
which the leaders would be at- 
tached, should be no larger than 
10-15 families. 

. Caution should be exercised 
against assuming that a final job 
has been done upon completion of 
the mapping work and assign- 
ment of leaders. Instead, these 
two steps should be regarded as 
merely a beginning which may be 
improved as familiarity with 
groups and leaders improves. 

. Attention and _ encouragement 
should be given to suggestions 
and complaints of leaders by 
County Agency personnel. 

. Leaders should be directly re- 
sponsible to a community chair- 
man who, in turn, will be re- 
sponsible to the county leaders. 

. To allay current fears and com- 
plaints by community and neigh- 
borhood leaders on being “need- 
lessly over-worked,” only those 
tasks of undeniable importance 
should be given to the leaders to 
do. 

. All memoranda to neighborhood 
and community leaders should be 
as brief as possible and simply 
written. 

A description of the analyses and 
the recommendations outlined above 
was put in the hands of the State 
War Board. Both were well received 
and will be used as guides in future 
neighborhood leadership work in the 
State. 
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The Job In Utah 


Request for help in the State of 
Utah first came in the summer of 
1942. It came from the Director of 
Extension rather than from AAA, as 
had been true in New Mexico. The 
request was for analysis of organiza- 
tional machinery already established 
under the “Neighborhood-Leader- 
ship” project and for assistance in 
actual initiation of the organization 
in tardy counties.!° 

Areas Selected for Study: Counties 
selected were Emery and Utah. The 
two counties are very nearly extreme 
contrasts for the State. Their one out- 
standing common characteristic is in 
the pattern of settlement—a village 
or clustered type modeled after the 
original “Plat of the City of Zion.” ™ 

Emery is extremely rural in 
nature. There are no towns in the 
county with more than 1,000 popula- 
tion. Agriculture is the dominant 
occupation in the county. Hay and 
small grains are the principal crops 
grown. Farming is supplemented to 
a significant extent by cattle and 
sheep raising. 

Utah County, on the other hand, 
has several important industries, 
grows a wide variety of important 
field crops, and has seven towns with 


_” The writer spent approximately 5 weeks 
in Utah working closely with the County 
Agent and leaders in each county. The level 
of cooperation received in the State made it 
Possible to accomplish much more than 
would ordinarily be the case. Conclusions 
are based upon actual experience with the 
organization and upon many conversations 
with county leaders and farm families. 

" See Lowry Nelson, The Mormon Village, 
Brigham Young University Studies—No. 3 
(Provo: 1930), pp. 16-20, for maps and de- 
tailed description of this type of settlement. 
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populations of over 2,500. It had 
pioneered in the ‘“Neighborhood- 
Leadership” organization and had 
been accepted more or less as a model 
to follow in the other counties. 

The Pattern of Rural Social Or- 
ganization in Utah: The problems 
attending the initiation of the “new” 
organization in Utah were, in many 
cases, the same as in New Mexico. 
The settlement patterns in the two 
States are similar in that the farm- 
ers, as a rule, live in small agricul- 
tural villages from which they till 
outlying fields. This pattern was 
adopted in the early days of Mormon 
settlement in Utah and has persisted 
until today with a minimum of 
change.” 

Fortunately, the organization of 
the Mormon Church gave an excel- 
lent basis for determining the limits 
of the small functional units. As any- 
one familiar with the organization of 
the Mormon Church in Utah will 
know, the State is uniformly divided 
into Church units known as Stakes 
and Wards, into which the entire 
population of the State falls. As a 
rule, the boundaries of the small vil- 
lages of the State correspond to 
Ward boundaries that, in turn, are 
combined into larger units or 
Stakes.4* A Stake will usually con- 


“For a full description of the Mormon 
settlement pattern in Utah, see Dwight 
Sanderson, Rural Sociology and Rural So- 
cial Organization (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1942), pp. 771-785; and 
Lowry Nelson, Some Social and Economic 
Features of American Folk, Utah (Provo: 
Brigham Young University), 1933. 

* The exception to this generalization ob- 
tains where the larger towns are of suffic- 
ient size to constitute Stakes, which, in 
turn, are broken up into Wards. 
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stitute two or more villages (Wards) 
depending upon their size or popula- 
tion. Thus, for working purposes, 
the Stakes are in many respects sim- 
ilar to what are usually designated 
in sociological literature as communi- 
ties, and Wards as neighborhoods. 
The Wards (or villages) are fur- 
ther divided by the Church into 
small, functional groupings. Among 
the most active of these sub-group- 
ings is the Ladies’ Relief Society, 
which has sub-divided the Wards in 
such a manner that each family may 
be easily and quickly reached by 
leaders who contact each family 
periodically. Following the sugges- 
tions of local people, these divisions 
were used in Emery County as the 
basic or neighborhood units. Subse- 
quent reports from the county in- 
dicate that where this procedure was 
followed the “Neighborhood-Leader- 
ship” system has been operating 
much more successfully than in other 
instances where group boundary- 
lines were more arbitrarily drawn. 
This has been the conclusion of Ex- 
tension personnel who have followed 
the progress of the new organization 
in both county and State areas. 
After the period of observation 
and study was completed, the follow- 
ing conclusions or recommendations 
were agreed upon by the writer and 
county leaders, and were submitted 
to the State Director of Extension: 
1. The method followed in Emery 
County of allowing the lines of 
the Women’s Relief Society Dis- 
tricts to determine the groups 
of families serviced by each 
neighborhood leader seems to be 


highly desirable. These districts 
are fairly well defined in the 
thinking of the people and ijn. 
clude families that are easily ac. 
cessible to any other family in 
the district. 


. In most communities both a man 


and woman leader have been se- 
lected for each neighborhood 
group. It is suggested that, as 
often as possible, both come 
from the same household. 


. Due to confusion existing at the 


county level as the result of 
multiple direction of the “Neigh- 
borhood - Leadership” program 
at the State office, it is suggested 
that the direction of the pro- 
gram be placed in the hands of 
a single person at the State level. 


. A number of federal war 


agencies from time to time will 
have important information to 
relay to farm families. It is sug- 
gested that as. much of this in- 
formation as possible go through 
the hands of the neighborhood 
leaders. 


. Local people should be given, in- 


sofar as it is possible to do s0, 
the privilege of selecting their 
own leaders. 


. All evidence points to the de- 


sirability of calling all neighbor- 
hood leaders together for an 
early discussion of the purpose 
and proposed functions of the 
“Neighborhood-Leadership” or- 
ganization. 


. It is suggested that an attempt 


be made to limit the information 
the neighborhood leaders are 
asked to distribute. 
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8. More use should be made of ex- 


isting organizations and less ef- 
fort devoted to establishing new 
ones. 

. It is probable that too great an 


desirable to select Ward Chair- 
men and proceed with the or- 
ganization in the same manner 
as in the organization of the 
smaller, one-Ward villages. 


emphasis is being placed on the 
formal and too little on the in- 
formal aspects of the organiza- 
tion. 

. In organizing the larger farm 
communities it seems desirable 
to follow church organizational 
lines insofar as possible. In a 
village where two or more Wards 
exist, it seems both possible and 


Information mailed to neighbor- 
hood leaders should be brief and 
simply written. 

As the organization develops in 
each county, more thought might 
be given to the possibility of 
using the machinery for getting 
information from the people as 
well as to them. 





Farm Ownership Status of Parents As A Determinant 
Of The Socioeconomic Status of Farmers* 


By Robert T. McMillan} 


ABSTRACT 


This paper analyzes the relationship existing between the socioeconomic 
status of farmers and the farm ownership status of their parents. Using as a 
basis for study 618 married couples living on farms in selected counties of 
Oklahoma, it was found that farm tenure status tended to be transmitted from 
one generation to the next, marriages were highly endogamous with respect to 
farm ownership status, and couples whose parents were farm owners generally 
possessed a higher socioeconomic status as measured by twenty items than 
those whose parents were nonowners. The farm ownership status of the wife’s 
parents proved to be as important as that of the husband’s parents in de- 
termining the relative status of married couples, excepting that women tended 
to marry up the tenure ladder and husbands received inheritances somewhat 
more frequently than wives. 


RESUMEN 


Este articulo analiza las relaciones existentes entre el estado socioeconémico 
de los agricultores y el estado de la tenencia de la tierra de sus padres. Usando 
como base para el estudio 618 matrimonios que viven en predios rusticos en 
ciertos condados del estado de Oklahoma, se encontré que el estado de la 
tenencia de la tierra tiende a trasmitirse de una generacién a la otra, que los 
matrimonios eran altamente endégamos con respecto al estado de la tenencia 
de la tierra, y que los matrimonios cuyos padres eran terratenientes general- 
mente poseian un estado socioeconémico mas alto que aquellos cuyos padres no 
eran terratenientes. El estado socioeconémico se determiné a base de veinte 
medidas. El estado de la tenencia de la tierra de los padres de la esposa 
demostré tener tanta importancia como el de los padres del esposo en de- 
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terminar el estado relativo de los matrimonios, excepto que las mujeres 
tendian a casarse con hombres de mas alta posicién con respecto a la tenencia 
de la tierra y los esposos recibian herencias con mas frecuencia que las esposas. 


Introduction 


Few, if any, studies have been 
made which analyze the relationship 
of the socioeconomic status of farm- 
ers to the farm ownership status of 
their parents.' In the well-known re- 
searches on farm tenancy, the in- 
fluence of the tenure status of par- 
ents upon the tenure of children who 
remain in agriculture has been ig- 
nored. Families, like nations, have 
histories, and inquiries into their 
past may furnish clues with which 
to explain their present status. The 
purpose of this paper is to determine 
the nature and degree of relation- 
ship, if any, existing between the 
socioeconomic status of farmers and 
the farm ownership status of their 
parents. 


Method of Study 


This is a study of 618 married 
couples whose tenure is that of 
owner, tenant, or laborer on farms 
and whose parents lived on farms as 
owners or nonowners at the time of 
the couple’s marriage. The couples 
were drawn from two samples of 


*This paper is a contribution of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 

+ Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

*For example see P. G. Beck and C. E. 
Lively, Movement of Open Country Popu- 
lation in Ohio, Ohio AESB 489 (Wooster, 
September, 1931), pp. 12-22; W. A. Ander- 
son, The Transmission of Farming as an 
Occupation, Cornell University AESB 768 
(Ithaca, October, 1941); and Dorothy Dick- 
ins, Occupations of Sons and Daughters of 
Mississippi Cotton Farmers, Mississippi 
AESB 318 (State College, May, 1937). 


Oklahoma farmers, one obtained in a 
four-county survey in 1937 and the 
other from a five-county survey in 
1940. An equal number of owners 
and nonowners was selected from 
each sample to standardize for any 
time difference resulting from the 
two surveys.2 Both groups were 
matched for age of husbands and 
county of residence to eliminate any 
possible differences which might in- 
here in the original samples. It is 
believed that this carefully selected 
sample is reasonably satisfactory for 
the purpose of this research. 


Analysis of the data, which were 
obtained by personal interviews with 
farm operators and laborers, is di- 
vided into two parts.® The first part 
treats of the nature of the transmis- 
sion of tenure status from one gen- 
eration to the next and of tenure se- 
lection in marriages. In the second 
part, comparisons of twenty items, 
which are considered as reflectors of 
socioeconomic status, are shown for 
nearly all possible tenure combina- 
tions found between and within the 
two generations under observation. 
The critical ratio was used to test the 
significance of differences in the aver- 
ages and percentages. 


* Nineteen farm laborers were included in 
the sample of 309 nonowners. Parents of 
farmers classed as farm laborers were 4- 
most negligible. i 

*“Farm operators” and “farm laborers, 
hereafter will be referred to as “farmers. 
Where data apply only to couples operating 

*pasn SI ,,10ze1edo WAes,, UIE} OY} ‘SULIE} 
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Farm Ownership Status Of Farmers 
And Their Parents 


Analysis of the farm ownership 
status of farmers according to the 
corresponding status of their parents 
shows a rather marked degree of 
transmission of tenure status from 
one generation to the next. Among 
all husbands in the sample, 58.9 per 
cent occupied the same tenure status 
in the year of survey as their parents 
did at the time of the husband’s mar- 
riage. A slightly smaller proportion 
of wives, 54.2 per cent reported the 
same status as that of their parents.* 

Landless farmers tended to inherit 
their tenure status to a higher degree 
than farm owners. Among sons of 
nonowners, 65.4 per cent reported the 
same status as that of their fathers. 
Due to the reduction in the propor- 
tion of farm owner-operators in the 
last generation or so, only 56.3 per 
cent of the owners’ sons had become 
owners of farms themselves. This ap- 
parent failure of owners’ sons to 
equal the tenure achievement of their 
fathers accounts for the relatively 
low degree of association between the 
ownership status of the two genera- 
tions as measured by the use of 
Yule’s Q formula which gave a figure 
of 41.6.5 

Probably the duration of earning 
life of the husbands studied was 
somewhat longer than that of their 


‘The difference in percentages was not 
statistically significant. Throughout this 
study a difference is regarded as significant 
if the critical ratio is 2.0 or over. 

*For a description of this measure of 
contingency see Margaret Jarman Hagood, 
Statistics for Sociologists (New York: 
~ faa and Hitchcock, Inc., 1941), pp. 495- 
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fathers at the time tenure status was 
compared. The average age of hus- 
bands in both tenure groups was the 
same, 48.6 + .68 years. It is believed 
that most fathers were younger than 
this age when their sons married. 
Even taking into account the prob- 
ability that the ownership of a farm 
will be acquired at an older average 
age in the present generation of 
farmers than in the preceding one, it 
is thought that the comparisons of 
tenure status between fathers and 
sons do not discriminate against the 
latter with reference to duration of 
earning life. 

When the farm ownership status of 
parents is compared with that of 
farmers, the transmission of tenure 
status stands out clearly. Eight of 
every ten husbands (79.9 per cent) 
who were classed as farm owners re- 
ported parents who owned farms. 
Even among non-landowning hus- 
bands, over six of every ten (62.1 per 
cent) came from farm-owning fam- 
ilies. These facts strongly suggest 
that sons of farm owners possessed a 
better chance to remain in agricul- 
ture than sons of landless farmers. 

The following summary from data 
at hand indicates a relatively high 
degree of endogamous marriages 
from the standpoint of farm owner- 
ship status: 


64.9 per cent of the husbands and 
wives married within their 
own tenure class. 

70.2 per cent of the husbands 
whose parents were farm 
owners chose their mates 
from landowning families. 
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78.2 per cent of the daughters of 
owners married sons of 
owners. 

52.0 per cent of the men coming 
from landless families mar- 
ried women from non-land- 
owning families. 

41.5 per cent of the daughters of 
tenants married sons of ten- 
ants. 

77.0 per cent more sons of owners 
married daughters of tenants 
than sons of tenants married 
daughters of owners. 


The tendency of females to “marry 
up” the tenure ladder is due largely 
to the excess of males over females 
among children of farm owners and 
to the deficit of males among children 
of nonowners. There were 111.4 
males for every 100.0 females who 
originated in landowning families, in 
comparison with only 79.9 males to 
every 100.0 females who were born 
in landless families. For the reason 
that males usually exceed females in 
open-country areas, it can be in- 
ferred from the relative scarcity of 
males among children of landless par- 
ents that, due to their relative eco- 
nomic disadvantage in comparison 
with sons of landed families, many 
of them had left agriculture. To sup- 
port this point, husbands whose 
genesis was in landowning families 
outnumbered husbands whose origin 
was in landless families by a ratio of 
2.5 to 1. Among wives the corres- 
ponding ratio was 1.8 to 1. 

From the discrepancies in num- 
bers between the sexes of the differ- 
ent tenure groups, it appears that 
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selective migration has occurred, 
Perhaps more daughters of farm 
owners and more sons of nonowners 
left agriculture, although the nature 
of the sample prevents generalization 
on this point. Possibly the opportuni- 
ties for improving status are rela- 
tively greater for owners’ daughters 
outside of agriculture. On the other 
hand, many nonowners’ daughters 
can enhance their status by marrying 
owners’ sons. Also, owners’ daugh- 
ters who remain on the farm have 
a better chance to select mates among 
owners’ sons. Hence, relatively more 
daughters than sons of farm owners 
marry within their own tenure 
group. 

The distribution of owners and 
nonowners by the ownership status 
of parents in table I shows that both 
the husbands’ and wives’ parental 
status is important in determining a 
couple’s tenure. The proportions of 
couples in which both spouses orig- 
inated in landowning families was 
57.9 per cent among all owners and 
41.7 per cent among all nonowners. 
The farm ownership status of a 
couple appears to be influenced more 
by the tenure status of the husband’s 
parents than by that of the wife's 
parents. This difference can be ex- 
plained partially by the fact that 
daughters of nonowners married sons 
of owners in disproportionately large 
numbers, and by the fact shown else- 
where in this study that inheritances 
were reported more frequently by 
landowning couples in which the hus- 
band was the son of an owner. Pre- 
sumably the ownership of land tends 
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to be transmitted to sons rather than ° 


to daughters of deceased farm 
owners. 


TABLE I. 
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3 and 4 refer to husbands whose par- 
ents were owners and nonowners of 
farms, respectively. No adjustment 


DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERS AND NONOWNERS BY THE FARM OWNERSHIP 


STATUS OF PARENTS 





Farm Ownership Status of Parents 





Farm Ownership Status 
Of Farmers 


FO-FO 


FO-NO NO-FO NO-NO 





308 
179 68 25 37 
129 63 49 68 


131 74 105 


Percentage distribution 


100.0 


17.0 
12.0 
22.0* 


21.2 
22.0 
20.4 


12.0 
8.1 
15.9* 


49.8 
57.9 
41.7* 





+ FO—Farm owner NO—nonowner. First symbol in pair refers to parents of husband 


and the second to those of wife. 


* Differences between 57.9 and 41.7, 8.1 and 15.9, and 12.0 and 22.0 are significant to 


1 percent level. 


Relationship of Farmers’ Socioeco- 
nomic Status to the Farm Owner- 
ship Status of Their Parents 


Many factors operate to determine 
the socioeconomic status of farmers. 
The primary problem of this paper is 
to determine whether differences in 
status are due in part to the farm 
ownership status of parents. The 
items used in this analysis were se- 
lected because they appear to reflect 
status or to be associated closely with 
social position. 

Columns 1 and 2 of table II com- 
pare the socioeconomic items re- 
ported by farmers who represent the 
extremes in farm ownership status of 
parents. The first column shows the 
data for husbands and wives whose 
parents were farm owners at the 
time of the couple’s marriage. The 
second column contains similar data 
for couples whose parents did not 
own their farm. The data in columns 


is made here for the influence of the 
parental status of wives. In columns 
5 and 6, the items are analyzed sim- 
ilarly with reference to wives classi- 


fied according to their parents’ own- 
ership status. 

In 16 of 20 items in table II, the 
differences between couples whose 
parents were owners and those 
whose parents were nonowners of 
farms are statistically significant. 
Without exception, the differences in 
all items were interpreted to mean 
that couples native to landowning 
families had a higher status than 
couples stemming from _ landless 
parents. 

A comparison of the data in 
columns 8 to 6 of table II further con- 
firms the fact that farmers with par- 
ents reported as farm owners pos- 
sess a status above those with par- 
ents returned as nonowners. Also, it 
is highly important to learn that the 
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parental status of the wife had as 
much influence upon the relative 
status of couples as that of the hus- 
band. When critical ratios were com- 
puted for differences between col- 
umns 3-5 and 4-6, none was found to 
be significant. 

In table III, the item analysis is 
carried one step further. The data 
are standardized by the present land 
ownership status of farmers and by 
the parental ownership status of the 
parents of both husband and wife. 

It can be seen that farm owners 
nearly always held an advantage 
over nonowners with respect to the 
items analyzed. Other researches gen- 
erally have indicated the superiority 
in status of owners over nonowners.® 
However, when these data are 
standardized for the farm ownership 
status of parents, additional differ- 
ences can be observed. Almost with- 
out exception, couples drawn from 
farm-owning families tended to rate 
highest and couples coming from 
landless families lowest, with refer- 
ence to the items studied. When the 
parents of the husband owned land 
and those of the wife did not, or 
vice-versa, such couples usually re- 
tained a position between couples 
whose parents were completely 
landed and completely landless re- 
spectively. It can be observed from 
the data in columns 3 and 4 of table 
III that couples in which the wife 
originated in a landowning family 
and the husband in a landless family 
are not uniformly lower or higher in 


*See Edgar A. Schuler, “The Present 
Social Status of American Farm Tenants,” 
Rural Sociology, III (March, 1938), 21-33. 








status than couples in which the male 
spouse reported farm. owning par. 
ents and the female spouse had land- 
less parents.’ 

Why the children of farm owners 
who remained in agriculture gener- 
ally acquired a higher status than 
those of nonowners can best be ex. 
plained by a combination of factors, 
In the first place, farm owners prob- 
ably stress the value of farm owner- 
ship upon their children to a greater 
degree than nonowners do. At least, 
owners’ children seem to have a more 
highly developed “business sense” 
than nonowners’ children. Secondly, 
there is little question but what in- 
creased proportions of farm owners 
in Oklahoma and the remainder of 
the Nation during the last decade or 
two have reached this tenure status 
through inheritance or other forms 
of financial assistance from their 
parents.’ Thirdly, children of farm 
owners, especially the sons, seem to 
be able to launch and maintain larger 
farming enterprises than children of 
the landless, and consequently from 
their larger incomes they can save 
more money with which to purchase 
farms and at the same time enjoy a 
higher material level of living. Final- 
ly, other factors largely beyond the 
control of farmers themselves may 


7 Several of the items in tables II and III 
were obtained only in the interviews taken 
in 1937. Consequently the averages and per- 
centages in the subgroups of table III, espe- 
cially, are based upon rather small numbers 
of cases. Neverthless, it is believed that the 
principal relationships would be the same if 
the samples had been larger. 

*Cf. Robert T. McMillan, Migration and 
Status of Open-Country Families in Okla- 
homa, Okla. AESTB T-19 (Stillwater, Sep- 
tember, 1943), pp. 33-34. 
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TABLE III. RELATIONSHIP OF FARM OWNERS AND NONOWNERS, CLASSIFIED BY Fary 
OWNERSHIP STATUS OF PARENTS, TO SPECIFIED SOCIOECONOMIC ITEMS 





Farmers classified by farm ownership status of parents 





Socioeconomic item and farm ownership —.. 
status of farmers Total FO-FO FO-NO NO-FO NO-NO 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 





Average: 
1. Number of acres in farm 
Farm owner 253.6**  285.7* 202.3* 217.9 215.2 
Nonowner 198.8 154.7 195.6 173.2 


2. Family income, dollars 
Farm owner 1956 ** 2048 ** 2222 1549 ** 1244 


Nonowner 1399 1095 1056 848 


3. Net wealth, dollars 
Farm owner 6071 ** 6918 ** 43848 ** 5634 ** 5138 ** 


Nonowner 1621 793 650 420 


Percentage of farm operators 
reporting: 


4. One-fourth or more of cash in- 
come received off farm 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 


. Possession of tractor 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 


q — a of farm on best grade of 
soi 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 


. Wheat as the principal farm 
product 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 


. Cotton as the principal farm 
product 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 


Percentage of farmers reporting: 


9. Public assistance received during 

year 
Farm owner . . 20.5** 
Nonowner . ‘ 44.9 


. Inheritance or gift received dur- 
™, earning life 
arm owner 
Nonowner 


. Homestead or allotment received 
during earning life 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 


. Less than one-half equity in total 
assets 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 
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TABLE III—ContTINUED 





Farmers classified by farm ownership status of parents 


FO-FO FO-NO NO-FO NO-NO 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 





joeconomic item and farm ownership 
oe status of farmers Total 


(1) 





—— 


13. Eight grades and over of school- 


in 
Derm owners under 50 yrs. old 
(Husband) 
Nonowners under 50 yrs. old 
(Husband) 
13a. Eight grades and over of school- 


63.9* 
54.6 


67.7 
68.4 


in 
Peon owners 50 yrs. old and 
over (Husband) 
Nonowners 50 yrs. old and over 
(Husband) 
14. Membership in church (Husband) 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 
15, Incidence in least migratory half 
of group 
arm owner 
Nonowner 


Average: 
16. Number of persons per family 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 
17. Age of male head at marriage 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 
18. Number of children per 100 mar- 
ried women during childbearing 
period 
Farm owner 19.4** ' \ 18.2 
Nonowner 24.0 A J 27.0 
19. Index of housing 1 
0 


58.9* 
41.9 


73.9* 
59.6 


47.4** 
21.4 
69.8** 
59.7 


714° 
46.6 


68.3** 
40.3 


Farm owner 79°° 

Nonowner 5.6 
20. Socioeconomic status scale score 

Farm owner 

Nonowner 


4.5 


165.3** 158.0** 1651.2 152.2** 
143.1 149.8 138.9 147.0 131.3 


* Differences between owners and nonowners are significant to the 5 percent level. 
** Differences between owners and nonowners are significant to the 1 percent level. 





Conclusions 


This study of 618 married couples 
selected purposely to determine the 
nature and degree of relationship be- 


favor children of farm owners rather 
than those of nonowners. The greater 
amount of schooling received is one. 
Then, too, the stability of farm own- 


ing parents, as evidenced by long res- 
idence in a community and by their 
reputation with reference to satis- 
factory business relationships, plays 
an important part in enhancing the 
status of children, especially sons, 
who live in the same community. 


tween their own socioeconomic status 
and the farm ownership status of 
their parents has demonstrated the 
following points: 

1. Marriages among the agricul- 
tural population tend to be highly 
endogamous with respect to farm 
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ownership status, 64.9 per cent of 
them being between mates drawn 
from the same tenure classes. Daugh- 
ters of nonowners married sons of 
farm owners 77.0 per cent more fre- 
quently than sons of nonowners 
married daughters of owners. 

2. The data studied indicate not 
only that children originating in the 
landless classes had fewer chances to 
become farm owners themselves, but 
also that they were less likely to re- 
main in agriculture than children 
from the landowning class. 


3. The socioeconomic status of 
farmers was associated closely to the 
farm ownership status of their par- 
ents. On nearly all items analyzed, 
the advantage of farmers was en- 
hanced significantly when the par- 
ents of either the husband or wife, or 
both, were reported as farm owners 
at the time of marriage of the 
propositi. 

4. With one important exception, 
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the farm ownership status of the 
wife’s parents was equally as impor. 
tant as that of the husband’s parents 
in the determination of the socioeco. 
nomic status of married couples ip 
the sample. The ownership status of 
farmers was more closely related to 
that of the husband’s parents than 
to that of the wife’s parents, for the 
reasons that wives tended to “marry 
up” the tenure ladder and sons rath. 
er than daughters of owners tended 
to receive inheritances. 

5. In general, the status of farm- 
ers, as measured by the several items 
analyzed, decreased along the follow- 
ing continuum: 

Tenure of 


Tenure of couple husband's 
parents 


Tenure of 
wife's 
parents 


Farm owner 
Nonowner 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 


(a) Farm owner Farm owner 
(b) Farm owner Farm owner 
Nonowner 
Nonowner 
Farm owner 
Farm owner 
Nonowner 
Nonowner 


(c) Farm owner 
(d) Nonowner 
(e) Nonowner 


(f) Nonowner 
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New Books By And About Negroes 


By Caroline B. Shermant 


ABSTRACT 


Beginning late last summer there has been an outpouring of books of many 
kinds, both by and about Negroes. They include social and economic considera- 
tions of problems and proposed solutions, but the larger number are in livelier 
form—biographies, personality sketches, vivid portrayals of present-day Negro 
life, discussions of advancement made thus far in diverse fields, and a variety 
of novels in which the stresses of Negro life and the plight of the mulattoes 
play a dramatic part. The spontaneity of this outburst of popular literature is 
notable and the causes are readily discerned. It is a part of a world upheaval 
and a world struggle toward democracy. 


RESUMEN 


Desde fines del verano pasado, ha habido una gran corriente de muchas clases 
de libros acerca de la raza Negra y escritos por miembros de dicha raza. In- 
cluyen consideraciones de problemas sociales y econémicos y sus propuestas 
soluciones, pero la mayoria son de forma mas animada—biografias, bocetos 
personales, descripciones graficas de la vida actual de los Negros, discusiones 
de los progresos hechos hasta la fecha en diversos campos, y una variedad de 
novelas en las cuales desempefian un papel dramatico los conflictos en la vida 
de los Negros y la dificil situacién de los mulatos. La espontaneidad de esta 
corriente de literatura popular es notable y sus causas son faciles de percibir. 


Forma parte del cataclismo mundial y de la lucha por la democracia. 


Phenomenon is scarcely too strong 
a term to apply to the surprising and 
spontaneous freshet of books by and 
about Negroes that began to overflow 
from the presses a few months ago. 
There had been no specific advance 
warning of this flood. It is doubtful 
that any of the publishers involved 
realized that theirs would be a contri- 
bution to a quickly rising stream. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether some of the University 
Presses are an exception—whether 
the University of North Carolina 
realized, for instance, how inundated 
their previously unique field would 
be, in numbers, if not in a quality to 
compete with their own sustained 
work on such books. 

Spontaniety is one of the amazing 


7 U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


attributes of this new development. 
The books have come in such rapid 
succession, in spite of the publishing 
difficulties and delays of this period 
of war, that simultaneous turning to 
the subject and work on the texts 
seems indubitable. One book did not 
suggest the other. In the case of the 
completion and publication of long- 
time projects like the Myrdal 
volumes, or the revision of previously 
little known although thorough 
volumes on the subject, like those of 
Dr. Embree and Father LaFarge,. 
may of course be the result of ex- 
cellent recent timing and swift final 
action. But this could not be the ex- 
planation for the novels and for some | 
of the other books that apparently 
have required only average prepara- 
tion and passage of time, and yet 
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were evidently not thrown together 
in haste. 

For we would date the on-rush of 
this stream of books at about the end 
of the summer of 1943. We realize 
now that there had been forerunners, 
but we have always had the very 
occasional book by a Negro or about 
Negro life so they had caused only 
sporadic attention and suggested no 
coming developments. 


Forerunners 


The immediately preceding heralds 
seem now to have been Richard 
Wright’s violent first book Native 
Son, a novel by a Negro about 
Negroes—a book that must have 
taken courage on the part of both its 
author and its publisher but which 
burst into best-seller lists promptly, 
partly through its choice by one of 
the leading monthly book clubs. 
Another very different herald was 
Rackham Holt’s biography of Dr. 
George Washington Carver which 
was a best-seller most if not all of 
last summer. It remained on those 
lists so long that one wondered 
whether perhaps such books could 
not now tap a whole new purchaser 
group to be found among colored peo- 
ple who have not been accustomed to 
buy books heretofore. This author 
had published previously but none of 
her other books had anything like the 
acclaim that greeted this biography 
of the Negro experimenter and 
leader. 

A somewhat earlier book had 
seemed significant at the time of 
publication but received far less 
notice than it deserved. It is Mary 
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Church Terrell’s autobiographical 4 
Colored Woman in a White World. 
After being graduated from Oberlin 
College and after studying abroad, 
Mrs. Terrell taught in the public 
schools of Washington, then married 
a graduate of Harvard who was 
municipal judge in his Nation’s Cap- 
ital for 20 years. Mrs. Terrell was 
active in international racial organi- 
zations, and was twice delegate to 
such conferences in Europe at one of 
which she was the only delegate to 
deliver her own address in English, 
French, and German. She gave eight 
years of valued service on the Public 
School Board of Washington and was 
always active in work for the ad- 
vancement of her race. Oberlin Col- 
lege, on its 100th anniversary, desig- 
nated the 100 graduates who had con- 
tributed the most to the world; Mrs. 
Terrell was among them. Yet in 
these, her late years, when oppor- 
tunity is knocking at more colored 
doors, we hear little of her. She has 
paid the penalty for being ahead of 
her time. One wishes that her read- 
able and extremely interesting auto- 
biography, issued by a not-too-well- 
known local publishing house, might 
have come a little later so that it 
could ride with the others the crest of 
this wave of interest. 

Paul Robeson’s story as told by 
his wife several years ago and Angel 
Mo’ and Her Son, Roland Hayes, by 
his white friend, MacKinley Helm, 
and published rather recently, al- 
though fascinating in themselves and 
well written, did not suggest any 
unusual movement, for in spite of the 
obstacles that colored artists must 
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hurdle before they have the recog- 
nition they deserve from the public, 
there has never been quite the same 
cleavages among highly qualified 
practitioners of the arts nor among 
their public. 


Causes 


Causes of this new interest are not 
far to seek. On every hand are evi- 
dences that the great groundswell 
toward global democracy that has 
stirred peoples of every color, has 
shaken the dams which were holding 
back both the articulate and the in- 
articulate everywhere. 

Freedom and opportunity so longed 
for among the yellow races, and for 
which we were willing to fight, 
struggle also for fuller expression 
among the brown people everywhere. 
It is inevitably so. Our Good Neigh- 
bor policy soon brought the question 
of the color line to the fore in certain 
quarters, for it has never been drawn 
closely among the common people of 
the Southern Hemisphere; in fact, 
some of thle countries there, as we 
know, have such a large percentage 
of Negro blood that they have often 
been called “Negro countries,” to say 
the least. War and the calling by the 
draft for service by colored men in 
danger spots without concomitant 
representation among the officers 
brought further tension and ferment. 
The unions have already been busy 
but apparently they got their real 
chance with the exigencies of the 
war industries. Then the logical 
processes of an all-too-retarded edu- 
cational system was gradually bear- 
ing fruit. Executive Order 8802 
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signed in 1941 establishing a Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, 
which eventually unlocked gates to 
several lines of work, was an instru- 
ment of war but the chances are that 
it was already on the way toward 
articulation as an inevitable develop- 
ment of time. And in unavoidable 
association with the questions of war 
was the thought of post-war develop- 
ment: Yes, and what next? 

Causes of the Negro unrest and 
reaction have of course the makings 
of a thesis in themselves. Sociologists 
will detect many more underlying 
and obvious motivations, relation- 
ships, and meanings than a layman 
will see. But although it may be un- 
fair to lift phrases from Professor 
Odum’s searching analysis, cited 
later, two of them seem to an inquir- 
ing bystander to summarize per- 
fectly: “These had all been logical 
and inevitable products of the time, 
reflecting the cumulative power and 
sweep of a logical long-time evolu- 
tionary process. ... It was as if some 
universal message had come through 
to the great mass of Negroes, urging 
them to dream new dreams and to 
protest against the old order.” 

Precipitant 

To a worker who as editor of one 
magazine and book editor of another 
has reason to watch the whole great 
output of books and to follow closely 
those of certain classes, the immedi- 
ate precipitant of this new floodtide 
of literature by and about the colored 
people seemed to be Roi Ottley. The 
advance title of his spirited book 
New World A’Coming was certainly 
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an immediately-fulfilled prophecy in 
the world of books at least. Before 
the volume was actually published in 
the fall of 1943 it had been chosen as 
one of the Life-In-America series 
which choice carries with it an award 
of $2,500 and naturally a consider- 
ably larger audience than almost any 
book in the series would attain when 
standing alone. The advance name 
became a subtitle preceded by the 
chief title Inside Black America. 
And Ottley takes us there. As a 
reporter, editorial writer, and then 
columnist for one of the leading 
Negro papers in the ebullience that 
is Harlem, he had made good use of 
his ample opportunities for learning 
his way around on the highways, in 
the hot spots, and in the nooks and 
crannies of that seething Negro 
metropolis. He had made good use of 
his chances to talk with and learn to 
know its people—the sound and edu- 
cated among its leaders, the bizarre 
and sensational figures, the ardent 
followers of all kinds of movements, 
as well as the apathetic and unas- 
similated. He found here representa- 
tives of all races and their variants. 
His reading and studies related what 
he knew and saw to conditions in 
other parts of the world and sug- 
gested relationships with people and 
events that had gone before. He has 
looked behind and he looks ahead yet 
always he is in the midstream of 
events and speculations among his 
people of the present. He has been 
touched by thought and he has been 
touched by jazz and swing. The end- 
product as of today is not a profound 
book but one that is racy in several 
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senses of the word, alive, perceptive, 
penetrating, and edged in places with 
brilliance. All is done vividly but with 
an objectivity that is tinged with a 
healthy if ironic humor. Without 
argument, his book convinces any 
reader that this is not a static or a 
happy-go-lucky body; that it is mov. 
ing determinedly at a pace that is 
bound to accelerate under the im. 
pacts of a whirling world struggling 
to achieve democracy. 

One need not read Roi Ottley’s book 
from a sense of duty—rather he may 
select it when he wants a stimulating 
evening shot through with elements 
of humor and surprise which amelio- 
rate but do not negate the underlying 
questions of the whole fermenting 
situation. 


Rapid Developments 


Quickly from the presses came 
then a flood of volumes in such rapid 
succession that exact dates do not 
matter. The time between the appear- 
ance of Ottley’s book and the writing 
of this sketch is very short—only a 
few months—and the troubles of the 
publishers under war conditions are 
retarding. The chances are, there- 
fore, that most if not all of the books 
mentioned later were already written 
or were nearing completion when 
Inside Black America made its suc- 
cessful appearance. 


Background Books 


Basic among these new books are 
the thorough and remodeled revisions 
of two decade-old classics of their 
kind—Brown Americans: The Story 
of a Tenth of a Nation by Edwin RB. 
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Embree, the long-time and tireless 
friend of and worker among the 
Negroes, and The Race Question and 
the Negro by John LaFarge. Both 
pooks took cognizance of the new 
atmosphere in which these problems 
are now surrounded and the newer 
elements and aspects of the problems. 
Embree’s is a book of reference as 
well as good reading. It traces care- 
fully the history of the varied Afric- 
an backgrounds, cultures, and tribes 
of the slave groups brought to this 
country, the early life of the slaves 
here, and the changing distribution 
of Negroes since freedom. It includes 
sketches of their chief schools and 
colleges and leading personalities in 
professions, movements, and the arts. 
It discusses the Negroes’ ways of 
making a living and the odds against 
them. It has a classified bibliography 


and an index. It is temperate and is 

comprehensive in a modest way. 
Father LaFarge’s book carries the 

subtitle ““A Study of the Catholic Doc- 


trine on Inter-racial Justice.” The 
aim of a study of race relations, says 
the author in effect, is not to intensify 
the question as a question but rather 
to hasten the day when the gradual 
working out of the problem will en- 
able us to take for granted the neces- 
sity for and the steady movement 
toward satisfactory adjustment. The 
key to the solution is the doctrine of 
human rights. This scholarly treatise 
by a member of a distinguished fam- 
ily touches all racism. It is churchly 
yet practical. It is essentially for 
Catholic readers and should have a 
profound influence among them but 
also has an interest for everyone who 
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is interested in the permeating ideas 
of freedom and justice for all. 

A book reviewed in proof form 
(which will probably be available by 
the time this paper is read) that 
traverses in much more popular and 
discursive fashion the general ter- 
ritory covered by Embree’s volume is 
Tuskegee and the Black Belt by Anne 
Kendrick Walker. For the descrip- 
tion of Tuskegee and its development 
and influence is the motivating 
springboard from which the enter- 
prising author embarks on such dis- 
cussional whirlpools as the problem 
of the mulattoes, the Negroes’ bill of 
grievances, and the whites’ woes 
chiefly as symbolized by the voting 
questions and the poll tax. Next come 
the more tranquil waters of the rich 
heritage of the race in music, poetry, 
drama, and art with many names and 
several reproductions of the artists’ 
work. 

As the colored races have perhaps 
no more vocal and consistent friend 
than Pearl Buck her writing should 
be mentioned here as exemplified in 
her recent volume of articles and ad- 
dresses called What America Means 
to Me. From echoes in The Negro 
Digest and elsewhere it is evident 
that what Pearl Buck means to many 
Negroes is worth considering, too. 
We cannot grow in strength and lead- 
ership in democracy, she says, so 
long as we carry deep in our hearts 
the fatal fault of race prejudice. 

Then, as though to furnish a com- 
prehensive and interpretive system 
of platform and backdrop and foot- 
lights for this pageant—of historic, 
present, and future significance— 
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came Gunnar Myrdal’s two-volume 
work, An American Dilemma: The 
Negro Problem and Modern De- 
mocracy. Called here from Sweden 
by the Carnegie Corporation to make 
a 5-year unbiased study, Dr. Myrdal 
has had the assistance of many soci- 
ologists both white and colored. Rich- 
ard Sterner and Arnold Rose are 
named on the title page and the 
names mentioned in the acknowledg- 
ments read like the membership list 
of one of our sociological organiza- 
tions. This work is too well known in 
advance, among the readers of this 
magazine, to need a layman’s com- 
ment. And, anyway, this paper was 
not designed to include the sociolog- 
ical writings already known to so- 
ciological practitioners. But it may 
not be amiss to say to those who have 
not already seen this monumental 
treatise that even the layman finds 
his interest pricked by such topics as 
“passing,” psychic traits, crossing 
the caste line, the daily compromise. 
Dip into almost any chapter and you 
find yourself reading on and on. Per- 
haps for the average citizen this is 
the way to use the volumes for such 
reading leaves questions to haunt 
even the casual mind. For the stu- 
dent, of course, there is a full comple- 
ment of scholarly appurtenances of 
all kinds. To round up this long and 
intricate study, finish the flowing 
narrative, and complete the adjunct 
materials in time to launch the 
volumes on this present floodtide is a 
superb piece of timing. 

Even the layman cannot leave this 
segment of the present output with- 
out mentioning Howard W. Odum’s 
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latest contribution to the literature: 
Race and Rumors of Race. Primarily, 
perhaps, an analytical study of the 
tension and near-crisis in the pres. 
ent-day South, its opening and closing 
chapters hold some timeless and peer. 
less pages. “If only one book is to be 
read out of the present cavalcade of 
writing by and about Negroes these 
pages are the ones to choose,” says a 
non-professional reviewer in a gen- 
eral and literary journal. 


Allied Volumes 


Modern Negro Art is too restricted 
a title for the book by James A. 
Porter, a colored artist who has 
traveled and exhibited widely and 
who is on the art faculty at Howard 
University. Here again is a fine piece 
of timing. For the book represents 
careful research in the field. It traces 
the development of the movement 
from the craft of slave days and re- 
lates this movement to the trends of 
American art as a whole. It brings 
together facts about the artists down 
through the years; it traces in- 
fluences including friendships, 
grants, Negro exhibitions and art 
centers, and W.P.A. All is briefly and 
objectively told and the usual bibli- 
ographical implements are included. 
Moreover, eighty-five portraits, pic- 
tures, and sculptures are reproduced 
on inserted plates. Art critics are 
saying, in effect, that the selections of 
modern work here included, when 
judged by the criteria that are ap- 
plied to the work of white people, are 
just about equal to what would be 
found in any other collection chosen 
in the same way. These are the crit- 
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eria that should be used, undoubted- 
ly, and that will be welcomed by 
leaders of the race. But recognizing 
the obstacles which most of these 
artists have had to conquer, the by- 
stander believes this judgment of 
equivalence to represent difficult 
achievement. 

World struggles as well as the 
tensions at home bring to mind those 
geographical question marks, Ethi- 
opia and Liberia. Two recent books 
about Liberia might be mentioned 
here, for both shed light on present 
problems though neither is scientific- 
ally or professionally done. 

Elizabeth Furbay went to Liberia 
when her husband was to be the pres- 
ident of the College of East Africa 
for three years. Both had an eager 
responsiveness to new impressions, 
an eagerness to understand. They 
recorded diligently through pho- 
tography and notes. Top Hats and 
Tom-Toms seems an_ extravagant 
title but is evidently appropriate, as 
these are the two inescapable con- 
trasting accents in a fantastic city. 
This is refreshing, unusual reading, 
entertaining in a kindly and discern- 
ing way. 

Of a very different complexion and 
temper is another recent book about 
Liberia by Arthur Hayman and 
Harold Preece. Lighting Up Liberia 
is more earnest and tragic than con- 
vincing. It is concerned chiefly with 
the natives and the hinterlands where 
conditions are not encouraging but 
we do learn that there is a well-de- 
fined liberation movement with a 
program demanding reorganization 
of government, labor and land re- 
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form, mass education, and spiritual 
freedom. A United West Africa is ad- 
vanced as a solution. The authors 
think the Booker T. Washington Mis- 
sion under Dr. Embree is the cradle 
of the New Liberia and they await 
anxiously the developments of the 
war and the operations of the United 
Nations. 

In popular but non-fictional form, 
Dr. Embree’s latest book is a series 
of what we now are prone to call pro- 
files of some Negro leaders of the 
immediate day. They represent di- 
verse lines of endeavor but all tend 
to be those that give rather than re- 
ceive. Embree used a catchy method 
for this book. Published on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, this year celebrated on the 
13th of February, it has vivid pen 
portraits (and real photographs too) 
of 13 of the men and women among 
our 13,000,000 Negro citizens who 
have attained outstanding achieve- 
ment. They were both nominated and 
elected by 200 white and colored peo- 
ple who acted at will but on Em- 
bree’s invitation. The title of the 
book is 13 Against the Odds. The 
portraiture is rather more frankly 
adulatory than might be expected 
from this author, but the events that 
motivated the lives of many of the 
subjects were tragic enough to give 
balance to the sketches. The signific- 
ance of the volume may lie in the fact 
that it will probably be bought and 
read by many thousands, especially 
among the colored people, who will be 
encouraged by it—and in desirable 
directions. It would perhaps be not 
too daring to predict for it the largest 
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sale among the colored citizens of 
any book of its general nature. 


Fiction Too 


Novels are playing their part in 
awakening and revelation, as Amer- 
ican fiction is likely to do when so- 
ciological problems press upon the 
lives of our people. In fact, when one 
finishes The Darker Brother by 
Bucklin Moon, with its lively dia- 
logue, intermittent humor, rhythmic 
responses to varied stimuli, and the 
inscrutable responses to frustrations, 
one wonders whether fiction may not 
rank at least with exposition and 
argument as an effective instrument 
for conveying the true feel of the 
problem. In this thoughtful wartime 
novel the South, Harlem, New York 
City, furnish the backgrounds. The 
book is written from the viewpoints 
of a half-dozen diverse characters 
which lessens the focus but con- 
tributes to understanding. Just how 
truly successful this white novelist 
is in getting inside his characters 
perhaps only a colored person could 
tell but the whole book rings with the 
sound of verity. 

Simultaneous in issuance was the 
violent story of the blacks and whites 
in Harlem’s underworld in The Dark 
Stain. It is of the thriller type, not 
designed for thoughtful readers but 
it is an earnest work of fiction for 
Benjamin Appel believes that the 
stain of injustice, want, and fear 
must be faced and obliterated. The 
horror of injustice, its unreason, the 
tragedy it may bring to the Negroes 
furnish the strongest thread and the 
strongest scene in Robert Penn War- 
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ren’s At Heaven’s Gate and in John 
Faulkner’s Dollar Cotton. Carolyn 
Overstreet’s book Coffee Cream 
(published slightly earlier) is in ef. 
fect a study of conflicting characters 
from North and South, including 
white and black people and all the 
gradations between, as they work 
their way through the complications 
of a stratified local society in a lum. 
bering area of the Mississippi pine- 
woods. An ambitious undertaking, 
but it comes off somewhat better than 
one might expect in a first novel. 
What Myrdal calls the etiquette of 
discussion is violated by Strange 
Fruit, a haunting piece of fiction by 
Lillian Smith, for she deals with that 
taboo—the tragic relationship be- 
tween a white man and an attractive 
and educated mulatto girl. All the 
woes and tragedy of the race seem 
concentrated in daily understandable 
form in this narrative by a Southern 
woman, whose personal standing and 
family tree have been honored in her 
region. The stream-of-consciousness 
form is used with all of its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. One decided 
advantage to the reader is the oppor- 
tunity it gives to white readers to see 
themselves through the eyes of 
colored people, at least as suggested 
by a thoughtful white woman. 
Perhaps here should be mentioned 
a new novel called The Raven which 
is based on the life of Edgar Allen 
Poe. There was nothing in book, dust- 
jacket, announcements, or reviews to 
indicate that it is by a colored writer. 
The author, Chancellor Williams, is 
now in Washington studying for his 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 
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Books ABOUT NEGROES 


Theoretically at least, this may be the 
way the work of Negroes in the arts 
and allied lines should be given to the 
public but as a practical matter the 
method may have some disadvan- 
tages. 

Short stories are a field in them- 
selves, and one we cannot here sur- 
vey even for only a few months’ time. 
But The Little Black Boys can’t be 
ignored, for with their poignant tale 
Clara Laidlaw this year won the 
O’Henry award for the best first 
short story of an American writer. 
It was included not only in the 
O’Henry Memorial volume of short 
stories but in the O’Brien-Foley col- 
lection as well and in a still newer 
collection called The Seas of God. 


Inevitable Questions 


This does not pretend to be an ex- 


haustive inventory of this kind of 
material that has appeared within 


six months, nor a_ professional 
analysis of it. But it outlines the 
amazing floodtide and its present 
spread and direction. When this 
stream will reach its high-water 
mark in quantity output, in quality, 
or in intensity, none can now tell. It 
may be a one-year marvel or it may 
continue. The era of the sharecropper 
novel stretched through a decade and 
might not then have been terminated 
except for the war. The quality of 
these books ranks rather higher, 
probably, than the quality of those 
earnest studies of the evils of some 
kinds of tenancy. 
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As sociologists would probably 
say, those more inclined toward the 
intellectual, which usually means the 
urban, seem to be speaking for the 
large rural groups of Negroes in this 
country and of yellow and brown peo- 
ple elsewhere. Therefore, although 
this may appear at first glance to be 
urban material may it not have tre- 
mendous significance for rural soci- 
oligists? And for a long time yet to 
come will not the Negro question 
have its taproot deep in the rural 
areas? 

How well Negro readers believe 
that these books, particularly the 
novels which frankly appeal to the 
emotions, reflect colored people and 
their lives and responses is something 
white readers would like well to 
know. The books leave us with a feel- 
ing of deep unease but with a convic- 
tion that we, laymen as well as lead- 
ers, must face the conditions and 
psychological atmospheres they pose, 
must read and ponder the pages, 
whether or not they are literature. If 
we are to reach any effective solu- 
tions an informed citizenry with a 
fair understanding is essential. These 
books may supplement the work of 
the interracial committees. Then re- 
membering the galvanizing dictum 
in Dr. Odum’s book, here cited, that 
the capacity and record of the ablest 
new Negro leaders at their best rep- 
resent the best that America has pro- 
duced at any time in its history, we 
can look forward with hope to the 
results of their unselfish labors. 





Problems of Rural Society in Brazil 


By A. Carneiro Ledéo+ 


ABSTRACT 


Brazil, a country of great territorial extension, and low density of popula- 
tion, was the first great experiment at building a civilization in the tropics. 
Erroneously most of the difficulties and setbacks have been attributed to 
— and race. But there are no uninhabitable areas on the earth, and the 

a of supposedly superior racial types indicates that the problem is 

ral. With proper housing, diet, and sanitation man can develop all of 
Brazil’ s vast territory. Brazi ians themselves are the moving forces in the 
development of the nation’s civilization. 


RESUMEN 


Brasil, um pais de grande extensao territorial e pequena densidade de popu- 
lacio, foi a primeira grande tentativa de construir uma civilizacao nos trépicos. 
A mor parte das dificuldades e das experiéncias mal sucedidas tem sido 
erroneamente atribuidas ao clima e a raca. Nao ha, porém na terra dreas 
inhabitaveis e a degeneracao de tipos raciais, supostamente superiores, indica 
ser o problema de ordem cultural. Provido de habitacao, dieta e condicédes 
sanitérias adequadas, 0 homen poderad desenvolver todo o vasto territério 
Brasileiro. Os préprios Brasileiros séo as forcas dindmicas no desenvolvimento 


da civilizagéo nacional. 


Brazil, which has an area of more 
than three million square miles, is 
one of the least densely populated 
countries of the globe. It also pre- 
sents one of the most remarkable 
examples of geographical, cultural, 
and social diversity. Along with the 
great disparity in population 
throughout the various sections of 
the country, there is a still greater 
diversity of soils, topography, and 
climate. Great sandy desert regions 
are found in close proximity to ex- 
tensive marshes; the Northeast, 
Mato Grosso, and the Amazon coun- 
try are all strikingly different from 
one another. It is readily apparent 
that there is not just one rural area 
in Brazil, but regions so numerous 
and so varied that it is difficult to 


+ Professor da Universidade do Brazil, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


compare one with another. In each 
there is a distinct type of society, 
each is a separate cultural area. 

In recent years much has been 
made of the geographical factors in 
human evolution. This has led toa 
false interpretation of the Brazilian 
scene. The prevailing idea has been 
that the Nation possessed a land as 
fertile as Canaan. If planting was re 
stricted, the individual was blamed, 
was said to be incapable, lazy, shift- 
less. Rare indeed have been the scien- 
tists to make realistic studies of 
Brazil. In general they have been in- 
terested in only one angle of the com- 
plex problem — geology, anthropodl- 
ogy, sociology, or economics. To fur- 
ther complicate the matter, the con- 
viction has prevailed that the climate 
in an immense portion of Brazil’s ter- 
ritory is very bad. 
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Civilization and the Tropics 


Brazil was the first great experi- 
ment in tropical civilization. Are the 
tropical regions of Brazil incompat- 
ible with the development of a great 
civilization? No. In a very large part 
of the territory, altitude has a notice- 
able effect upon the latitude. Fur- 
thermore, whatever the geographical 
location of a region may be, its cli- 
mate is modified by soil conditions, 
by the direction of winds and oceanic 
currents, and by location with re- 
spect to large bodies of water. A 
mountain range always alters the 
climatic conditions of a region. 
Agassis was greatly impressed by 
the agreeable climate of the North, 
Northeast, and Central portions of 
Brazil. 


The truth is that for hygiene there 
are no unwholesome climates. There 
are no uninhabitable regions, no 
areas that are doomed to be deserts, 
for it always is possible to remove 
those noxious elements which the 
climate merely tends to favor. Arthur 
Neiva of our Oswaldo Cruz Institute 
showed by experiments in Brazil, 
that, notwithstanding the presence of 
persons afflicted with hookworm, the 
evident existence of the infecting ele- 
ment, the evolving cycle of the worm 
was interrupted by the heat of the 
climate and the purifying effect of 
the scorching sun so that the develop- 
ment and transmission of the dis- 
ease was prevented. In the Madeira 
Marmore region of the Amazon ma- 
laria was a plague before the work of 
Oswaldo Cruz. After the sanitation 
of the region, malaria was reduced to 
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such a degree that the building of 
the railroad could be successfully 
completed. 


Civilization, Culture, Race 


In addition to the misconceptions 
regarding climate, there also arose 
erroneous ideas with respect to race. 
There is little scientific evidence in 
favor of such interpretations. Basic- 
ally the problem is cultural—a result 
of conditions of environment and of 
practical possibilities as to action and 
life. We have the case, for example, 
of the Germans in the town of Teo- 
filo Ottone, in the State of Minas 
Geraes, and even in Teresopolis, 


Petropolis and Friburgo in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, who in the second 
and third generations have sunk to 
the deplorable level of the illiterate 
peasants among whom they live. 


Real Factors That Conduce To 
Inferiority 


The reality is quite different. 
While much of the soil in Brazil is 
good, much of it is in need of special 
care and painstaking treatment. 
There are good sections, enormous in 
extension, but there are also immense 
areas that will be made productive 
only by the expenditure of great ef- 
fort. There are sections of the coun- 
try which have only a small part of 
arable soil; and there are whole reg- 
ions where, without previous and 
careful preparation, nothing could 
conduce to the establishing of a high 
type of civilization and culture. The 
fundamental problem in a region that 
is free from endemic disease, is how 
to improve food, habits, clothing, 
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housing, working and living con- 
ditions. 

The task is one of civilizing. Un- 
less the problems of nutrition, soil- 
control and labor are solved, nothing 
of definite value will be attained. 

Fortunately, studies of the Brazil- 
ian hinterland are being construc- 
tively oriented. The crusade of Os- 
waldo Cruz was of incalculable value 
in this field, as were also the excrus- 
ions for scientific investigation by his 
colleagues and students — Gaspar 
Vianna, Carlos Chagas, Belisario 
Pena, Antonio Fontes, Arthur Neiva, 
Rocha Lima, and others. In the field 
of research, valuable contributions 
are being made by a generation of 
young Brazilian scientists, such as 
Roquette Pinto, Gilberto Freyre, 
Oliveira Vianna, Djacir Menezes, 


Arthur Ramos, Alfredo Ellis, Jr., 


Cassiano Ricardo and many others. 
Diet 


In the northeast, in view of the 
food deficiency, much remains to be 
done in the way of nutrition. In a 
great section of the northeastern 
highlands, except near oases where 
grow bananas, sweet lemons, oranges, 
mangos, pineapples, pawpaws, and 
watermelons, there is a lamentable 
scarcity of vegetables and fruits. 

Furthermore, the problem becomes 
more complicated because in certain 
localities and at certain seasons of 
the year, there is a spreading of dis- 
eases that are due to malnutrition. 
Such diseases are very common in 
the rural districts of the Brazilian 
hinterland, and have become known 
and recognized only of recent years. 
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For example, there is hemeralopia, 
and xerophtalmia which produces 
blindness and largely caused by the 
lack of Vitamin A—the result of in. 
sufficient and inadequate nutrition, 
And there is beri-beri, which until 
recently, in Amazonia! was supposed 
to be a disease caused by climate con. 
ditions. It is now known to attack 
those who eat husked rice, which is 
lacking in Vitamin B—a hydro. 
soluble existing in the husks of 
cereals. To make the situation worse, 
to the husked rice—so generally used 
in Brazil—is added in those regions 
the use of cassava-meal. 


Housing 


When we come to the study of 
housing, the problem is not less in- 
portant. Every people, in every reg- 
ion, according to its own instincts of 
self-defense, builds houses in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of the 
climate, the distribution of water, 
the fertility of the soil, and the prob- 
lem of heat and cold. 

Every natural environment needs 
a certain kind of house construction. 
Only thus can man live under the 
most diverse natural conditions, and 
protect himself against the greatest 
extremes in temperature. 


In Brazil, where there are great 
variations in climate, housing cannot 
be the same in Amazonias, in the 
Northeast, and in the extreme South. 

Little however has been done 


*Amazonia is a region in the extreme 
north of Brazil which includes a part of the 
state of Maranhdo, the state of Para, the 
mote of Amazonias, and the Territory of 

cre. 
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toward a practical solving of the 
problem. 

The three greatest and most de- 
vastating endemic diseases which af- 
flict us—malaria, ancilostomiase, and 
trypanosomiase (Chagas’ Disease) — 
discovered and studied by the Brazil- 
ian scientist, Dr. Carlos Chagas— 
have a direct relationship to housing. 
In order to avoid ancilostomiase 
(hookworm), the distinguished Bra- 
zilian sanitarian Belisario Penna, 
reommends the use of sanitary 
privies and clean water as an effec- 
tive means of eradication. To avoid 
malaria, he recommends construction 
of houses in places that are inac- 
cessible to the anopheles mosquito, 
that is to say in a large dry open 
space at a distance of at least 100 
meters from thick undergrowth and 
stagnant water. In order to avoid 
Chagas Disease there should be good 
lighting, smooth walls, without 
cracks, and windows in all the rooms. 
These are conditions of elementary 
hygiene and should be required for 
all rural construction throughout the 
country. 

The problem of housing, however, 
is not limited to Brazil. We find it 
also in Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, Co- 
lumbia, Chile, Venezuela. ... 

In Argentina there is no lack of 
examples. “In the northern prov- 
inces” writes Alfredo L. Palacios 
“the problem is serious” and he con- 
tinues, “The shack of the poor, be- 
sides the disgrace which it repre- 
sents from the spiritual or esthetic 
standpoint, constitutes a source of in- 
fection... . The workers in the 
Ejidos and Barrancas districts and 
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on the banks of the Faringo river, 
live in caves dug in the earth in the 
most desperate wretchedness, only a 
few blocks from the capital of Cat- 
amarca. All the villages and rural 
districts of La Rioja and Catamarca 
are full of shacks that appall visitors 
who see them.” 

As for endemic diseases, in ad- 
dition to the testimony of Alfredo L. 
Palacios, our own Arthur Neiva, in 
his works, “Leishmaniosis Teguman- 
taria Americana” and “Excursao 
Cientifica ao Norte da Argentina” 
(Scientific Expedition to the North 
of Argentina) mentions the preval- 
ence in the country not only of 
“Leishmaniosis,” but also of goitre, 
malaria, and tracoma. 


Clothing and Working Conditions 


Although in the past little thought 
was given to clothing more attention 
is paid nowadays to appropriate 
dress in accordance with climatic con- 
ditions in various parts of the coun- 
try. There would be little to correct 
in the rural districts, in this regard. 

With reference to working con- 
ditions, however, this is not always 
the case. Life in the country, it is 
true, has the advantage of a certain 
amount of regulation. Whether in 
agriculture, stock-raising, or in the 
extractive or derivative industries, 
man lives much more in the open air 
and more in contact with nature than 
in the case of the great majority of 
urban workers. In some sections, as 
on the sugar-plantations and in the 
cotton fields, it is very common to 
see the workers naked from the waist 
up, during the whole day, thus get- 
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ting Vitamin D through the direct 
action of sunlight. If gin does not 
corrode his organism, and if his food 
is not of the worst variety, the work- 
er can live and support his family 
with relative happiness. 


Creative Action of the Brazilian 


Outside of Brazil, and perhaps 
even within the country itself, many 
people suppose that the greatest ac- 
complishment and the highest eco- 
nomic coefficient, have been the re- 
sult of the work of foreigners. A 
mistaken idea. The Northeast not 
only produced the greatest champions 
of national liberty but early became 
the homeland of the brave men who 
were to make the conquest of Ama- 
zonia. Moreover, from Acre to the 
frontier of southern Mato Grosso, 
and to the extreme frontiers of the 


South, we have elements of life and 


activity in the Maranhense, the 
Piauiense, the Cearence, the Pernam- 
bucano, the Paraibano, the Rio- 
grandense of the North, the Baiano 
and the Sergipano. 

Expressive, indeed is the descrip- 
tion of the energy, valor and per- 
severance of the “Sertenejo” (dwell- 
er in the northeast) as given by 
the English writer, Cunningham 
Graham,? well known and highly 
esteemed in the River Plate region 
and throughout our American Iberica 
in general, because of his remarkable 
studies of the Gaucho and of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo. In his book A Bra- 
zilian Mystic, he writes: “The Ser- 

*Cunningham Graham (R. B.) A Brazil- 


ian Mystic (New York: The Dial Press, 
Inc., 1925), p. 17. 
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tanejo is emphatically what the 
French call a male. His Indian blooj 
has given him endurance and super. 
human patience in adversity. From 
his white forefathers, he has derived 
intelligence, the love of individual, 
as opposed to general freedom, in. 
herent in the Latin races, good man. 
ners, and a sound dose of self-respect 
... never forgets a benefit and cher. 
ishes an insult as if it were a pearl of 
price, safe to revenge it when the 
season offers, or when the enemy is 
off his guard.” 

It is a valuable testimony of re 
markable energy, this description 
which the English writer gives of the 
cattle-herder. His glorious feats in 
following the young steer or the wild 
bull are not in the bull ring or even in 
the great level plains, but in the 
prickly brush, the rocky wasteland 
and the thick woods. See him as he 
pursues the animal, dressed in leath- 
er, mounted on his horse, penetrating 
into the thick bushes, slipping 
through the gulches; mountains 
above him, mountains below him, 
climbing the cliffs, breaking down the 
undergrowth, the sharp twigs and 
noxious plants, dodging with the 
agility of a magician the branches 
and the tree trunks in the way. Firn- 
ly in the saddle, behold a new Cen- 
taur, in gallopings sui generis. The 
cow-herder seems glued to the body 
of his animal, now above, now below; 
and where the wild bull goes, he fol- 
lows in a frenzied race until tired out, 
the animal is thrown to the ground, 
and conquered. It is a thrilling spec 
tacle. The observer can see the re 
serve force in that lean and agile 
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form, and what that force is capable 
of doing. Above all, there is a spir- 
itual energy-nervous, if you please— 
combined with will-power, courage, 
persistence, patience and resignation. 
It is an active, optimistic resignation, 
stimulated by the mutability of dry 
Nature which is burnt, parched and 
hostile, during long seasons, and 
then, with the coming of the rains, 
becomes green, attractive and friend- 
ly. It is a patient, fatalistic, almost 
cheerful resignation that has created 
in sections the popular adage, “There 
is no evil that lasts forever, and 
nothing good which does not come to 
an end.” And if this curious mental- 
ity does not make a man provident, 
at least it makes him earnest and 
capable of tremendous physical and 
moral resistance. 

In an environment that is propit- 
ious to mysticism this physical and 
nervous energy, this spiritual re- 
serve, makes a man religious or 
fanatic. He becomes accustomed to 
fatality which scatters his flocks, to 
the cruelty of the banditry which 
rapes his daughter and destroys his 
herds. He is always ready to do pen- 
ance before the God who sends rain, 
who helps with the harvest, and who, 
after all, protects him against evil 
spirits and bad men. In this man is 
personified all spirituality from the 
withered physique of the ascetic to 
the preoccupations, dreams and the 
poetry that buds in the souls of 
simple rustic beings. 

The folk-lore of these regions is 
simple, ingenuous and touching. In 
it is distilled the bitter-sweet of a 
rough uncultured generous nature. 
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Frequently, it manifests itself in 
curious unexpected ways, in the 
moonlit fields of friendly neighbors, 
in rude minstrel music overflowing 
with sentimentality that makes use 
of well-known legends and dominant 
superstitions, backwoods traditions, 
the notoriety of some criminal, or the 
kindness of a patron saint. A mins- 
trel of the highlands meets another 
and challenges him to a match—a 
poetic contest—to the music of the 
guitar. It may be a simple test of 
creative imagination, a satire, or a 
mere challenge. 

This simplicity, this sensibility, not 
infrequently leads to tragedy—even 
to hecatombs. For example, there was 
the Pedra Bonita episode — that 


amazing uprising born of the dream- 
wish for the return of the 16th cen- 
tury Portuguese King Dom Sebas- 
tiao, to save Portugal and Brazil. 


And in the highlands of Bahia, at 
famous Canudos, the shaggy Moses 
of the backwoods, Antonio Consel- 
heiro and his band of fanatics, halted 
in their search for a Utopean Cha- 
naan, defied and decimated entire 
battalions. 

It is the primitive spirit of the 
simple, ingenuous backwoodsman, 
prelogical and suggestionable, in- 
terpreting uncertain and capricious 
nature, that creates and fosters such 
cases as these. For the energy of the 
cattleherder in his mad gallop over 
the wild plains is the same as that 
of the cattledriver in the wearisome 
trek with his flocks and herds; as 
that of the carrier, walking league on 
league afoot to deliver written mes- 
sages; of the pedlar journeying far 
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into the hinterland to sell or buy 
trinkets; of the bandit—that social 
outcast whose misfortune frequently 
began with a dispute over some ques- 
tion of honor, offended self-respect, 
or in a reprisal; of the fanatic in his 
tireless acts of penance; of entire 
restless populations submissive to the 
bidding of some backwoods mystic, 
building churches, or making revolts 
with their guns on their shoulders, 
the name of God on their lips, and 
the image of Our Lady before their 
eyes. 

Let us imagine such energy, such 
courage and such a spirit of sacrifice 
directed toward constructive ends. 
That is what must be done. To these 
regions and these people so deserving 
of care and attention, must be offered 
the opportunities of life and educa- 
tion more in accordance with indi- 


vidual possibilities and the realities 
of their respective environments, 
natural, social and cultural. 


Conclusions 


Brazil, a country of great territor- 
ial expansion and low density of pop- 
ulation especially in various parts of 
the hinterland, has extraordinary 
variations in soil, configuration and 
climate. All this makes difficult the 
solution of innumerable problems of 
national life. Hence the absurdity of 
undertaking to judge the Brazilian— 
his civilization and culture without 
an objective study of the physical, 
climatic and sociological conditions. 

Even though they have not always 
been systematic or well organized, 
careful studies of the geographic en- 
vironment, help and interaction of 
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those who are responsible for our 
present national and social life are 
showing, along with the economic and 
social organization itself of rural 
populations, fundamental reasons for 
the difficulties which we have faced 
from the earliest times to the present 
day. 

One indisputable fact, however, has 
already come to light: the potential- 
ity of the Brazilian for the develop. 
ment of his own type of civilization 
and culture, even though he is hardly 
out of the “melting pot.” In this re- 
spect, we are obtaining by objective 
means, and perhaps by more eloquent 
and decisive means than in any other 
country, the proof that what char- 
acterizes the progress of a people, is 
the type of civilization and the level 
of culture, and not race. 

Even a most perfunctory observa- 
tion of Brazilian national life reveals 
that the opening up and settling of a 
large part of the territory, (certainly 
that part which is most inaccessible 
and least yielding to the will and 
action of man, such as Amazonias, 
the northeast and the central part of 
Brazil) is the accomplishment of the 
genuine Brazilian—the sons of Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Parahiba, Rio Grande 
de Norte, Ceara, Piaui and Maran- 
hao—direct descendents of the first 
Portuguese who came ashore to the 
Land of the Holy Cross.’ 

The great problem, therefore, is to 
raise the level of the man of the hint- 
erland—that inexhaustible source of 
energy, patience, sobriety and resis- 
tance. This will be accomplished only 


* The first name given to Brazil. 
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by improving his health, his welfare, 
diet, housing, clothing, working and 
living conditions, facilities for com- 
munication and his education. 
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NOTES 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 


DIFFERENCES IN NUMBER OF FARM OPERATORS AND 


NUMBER OF 


FARMERS AND FARM MANAGERS REPORTED BY THE U. S&S. 
CENSUSES OF AGRICULTURE AND POPULATION, 1940 


The question, How many farmers are 
there in the United States?, ordinarily 
elicits for an answer the number of farm 
operators reported by the 1940 United 
States Census of Agriculture—6,096,799. 
However, only 5,143,614 individuals were 
classified as farmers and farm managers in 
the 1940 United States Census of Popula- 
tion. Why the difference? 

The basic unit in the Census of Agricul- 
ture is the farm,! but it is convenient and 
useful for many purposes to have available 
statistical data relative to the individuals 
who run these farms—the farm operators. 
In most instances there is one man or 
woman who is obviously the farm operator, 
although a good many farms actually are 
operated by partners, that is, there are 
farms with two or more operators. Because 
of the inconvenience of tabulating and 
analyzing data from multiple operators, the 
Census of Agriculture requires that one of 
these be selected for reporting—usually the 
senior partner unless the junior partner is 
actually conducting the operations. Some of 
these junior partners are boys and girls 
who participate actively in the farm busi- 
ness. The number of farm operators shown 
in the Census of Agriculture is, therefore, a 
little smaller than the actual number of 
persons operating farms reported by the 
Census. 

Farm operators mentioned above as not 


*A farm, for Census purposes, is all the 
land on which some agricultural operations 
were performed by one person in 1939 or 
contemplated in 1940, either by his own 
labor alone or with the assistance of mem- 
bers of his household, or hired employees. A 
tract of land of less than 3 acres was not 
reported as a farm, unless its agricultural 
products in 1939 were valued at $250 or 
more. 


being included in the Census of Agriculture, 
as well as farmers and farm managers who 
live in towns or villages and operate their 
farms with tenants, croppers, or hired man- 
agers and therefore usually not reported as 
operating a specific farm, however, may be 
included in the Census of Population as 
farmers and farm managers. Despite the 
number of these individuals reported as 
farmers and farm managers in the Census 
of Population, who do not appear in the 
Census of Agriculture as farm operators, 
the total number of persons reporting their 
occupations as farmers or farm managers 
on the Population Schedule was 16 per cent 
less than the number of farm operators 
reported by the Census of Agriculture. 
These differences are readily understood 
if the purposes and viewpoints of these two 
Censuses are noted. The Census of Agricul- 
ture is a report of the farms of the Nation; 
the Census of Population is a report of the 
people of the Nation. The number of farm 
operators and the number of farmers and 
farm managers resulting from these two 
enumerations do not always agree, nor 
should they necessarily agree in their re- 
ports of the occupation of individuals op- 
erating tracts of land meeting the Census 
definition of a farm. This is especially true 
since the Census of Agriculture usually re 
ports the head of the household operating 
the farm as a farm operator while the 
Census of Population reports this same in- 
dividual in the occupation in which he 
spends the larger amount of time if he is 
working at more than one occupation. 
The net difference between the number of 
“farm operators” reported on the Farm and 
Ranch Schedule and the number of “farm- 
ers and farm managers” reported on the 
Population Schedule is due largely to the 
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fact that farm operators are reported in The difference between the report of 
occupations other than farmer or farm farm operators in the Census of Agricul- 
manager, although some farmers and farm ture and the report of farmers and farm 
managers reported by the Census of Popu- managers in the Census of Population 
lation are not reported as farm operators by varied according to the age of the operators 
the Census of Agriculture. If the farm (see table I). In every State there were 
operator was working in some other occupa- more farmers and farm managers under 25 
tion during the last week in March 1940 or years of age reported in the Census of Pop- 
not in the labor force, he was reported in ulation than there were farm operators of 
these occupational classifications and not as the same ages reported in the Census of 
a farmer or farm manager. Under these Agriculture. This excess of farmers and 
definitions it was possible for an individual farm managers in this age group varied 
to be reported in the Census of Agriculture from 25 per cent of the farm operators in 
as a farm operator and on the Population the East and West South Central States to 
Schedule as a doctor, merchant, laborer, 77 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. 
banker, salesman, miner, etc., or not in the For the entire United States the number 
labor force. The percentage which the dif- of farmers and farm managers in the 25 to 
ference between the number of farm op- 34 year age group was 95 per cent of the 
erators and the number of farmers and number of farm operators. The number of 
farm managers is of the total number of farmers and farm managers in the 25 to 34 
farm operators was greatest in the New year age group in the New England States 
England States and least in the West North was only 71 per cent of the number of farm 
Central States. In Massachusetts the num- operators, while in the West North Central 
ber of farmers and farm managers was 48 States the number of the former exceeded 
per cent of the number of farm operators, the latter number by 3 per cent. 

while in North Dakota the comparable per- An examination of some of the Popula- 


centage was 98. These two States are the’ tion Schedules indicates that many of these 
extremes. West Virginia had almost as young operators under 25 years, as well as 
large a proportion of its farm operators in a few in the 25 to 34 year age group were 
nonfarm occupations as Massachusetts. junior partners in a father-son or mother- 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF FARM OPERATORS AND NUMBER OF FARMERS AND FARM MAN- 
AGERS REPORTED BY THE CENSUSES OF AGRICULTURE AND POPULATION, RESPECTIVELY, 
BY AGE GROUPS, AND THE DIFFERENCES IN THE NUMBERS REPORTED BY THE TWO 
CENSUSES: 1940. 





Excess Number of Farm Operators 
Number of Farm Number of Farmers Over Number of Farmers and 
Operators—Census and Farm Man- Farm Managers 
of Agriculture agers—Census of . 
Population® Number Percent 








333,757 — 89,968 — 36.9 
944,346 47,444 4.8 
1,076,873 229,920 17.6 
1,197,288 294,077 19.7 
972,566 225,231 18.8 
,265 618,784 246,481 28.5 
6,096,799 5,143,614 953,185 15.6 


“ 260,849 farm operators whose age was not reported were distributed among the 
age groups in the same proportion as the farm operators whose age was reported. 

In the 1940 Census of Population tabulations the category “age unknown” has been 
eliminated. When the age of a person was not reported, it was estimated on the basis 
of other information on the Population Schedules. 

® Excess number of farmers and farm managers over number of farm operators. 
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son partnership with both the father and 
son or mother and son coded as farmers on 
the Population Schedule. Under these cir- 
cumstances the father or mother ordinarily 
would be reported as the farm operator in 
the Census of Agriculture but both father 
or mother and son could be reported as 
farmers in the Population Schedule. Two or 
more farmers and farm managers could be 
reported in the Census of Population for 
each partnership but only one operator 
would be included in the Census of Agri- 
culture. If the percentage which the differ- 
ence between the number of farm operators 
and the number of farmers and farm man- 
agers under 35 years of age is of the total 
number of farm operators under 35 years of 
age is as large as the comparable propor- 
tions in the 35 to 64 year age groups, the 
number of these junior partners under 35 
years of age in the United States may be as 
large as 250,000 to 300,000. 

The proportionate difference between the 
number of farm operators reported in the 
1940 Census of Agriculture and the num- 
ber reported as farmers or farm managers 
on the Population Schedules was greatest 
in the upper-age groups, particularly the 
65 years and over group. More than one- 
fourth of the farm operators 65 years of 
age and over reported in the Census of 
Agriculture were not classified as farmers 
or farm managers in the Census of Popula- 
tion. The proportion not classified as farm- 
ers or farm managers varied from more 
than half in Massachusetts to about one- 
tenth in North Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Mississippi. 

Some aged persons were reported as 
farm operators by the Census of Agricul- 
ture, although the actual management and 
work were performed by relatives, tenants, 
or hired help, either because the operators 
were incapacitated by poor health or other 
circumstances, or did not want to assume 
the responsibility of operating their farms. 
The Census of Agriculture enumerator 
must use his own judgment in many of 
these cases as to whether, for example, he 
should report as farm operator a widow 
who owns the farm and to some extent 
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directs operations, or her son who performs 
most of the labor and shares in the manage. 
ment. A mistake in this respect on the part 
of the enumerator will not, of course, affect 
the number of farm operators but it wil] 
affect the age and sex classification. This 
group of aged operators reported in the 
Census of Agriculture may or may not have 
been classified on the Population Schedule 
as farmers or farm managers, depending 
on whether the individuals were considered 
by the enumerator and the editors of the 
Census Schedules as farm operators or as 
retired farmers and, therefore, not in the 
labor force. 

Some of the farm operators under 65 
years of age were not classified in the Popu- 
lation Census as farmers or farm managers 
for some of the same reasons that in- 
dividuals 65 years of age and over were not 
included in these classifications. However, 
many of the younger individuals were not 
reported as farmers or farm managers in 
the Census of Population because farm 
work was slack during that week and they 
were working in some other occupation or 
farming was not their usual or major occu- 
pation; it was an avocation or only a part- 
time job. In some instances their farms 
which met the requirements of the Census 
definition and should, therefore, be included 
in the Census, were no more than rural 
residences for the operators were spending 
their full time in urban jobs. 

The classification of an operator as 4 
part-time farmer, or as an aged operator 
not in the labor force, however, does not of 
itself indicate that the place or the farm on 
which the operator lives is only partly 
utilized or that the agricultural production 
from the farm would be increased if the 
operator worked full time there instead of 
spending part of his time on the farm and 
part of his time at some other occupation 
Some of the part-time, retired, and age 
operators live on farms which are fully 
utilized, either through the efforts of the 
operator or with the use of hired help—this 
is particularly true on farms in the higher 
value-of-products groups. On the other 
hand, neither does the fact that the oper® 
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tor spends his full time working on the 
farm indicate that the potentialities of the 
farm are being fully utilized. 

In every State there was a close correla- 
tion between the percentage of farm op- 
erators who were not reported as farmers 
or farm managers in March 1940 and the 
percentage of farm operators reporting 100 
days or more work off the farm in 1939. 
This relationship suggests that, on the 
whole, individuals living on tracts meeting 
the Census definition of a farm but who 
work off the farm a large proportion of the 
working days during the year, did not con- 
sider themselves farmers, although they 
were necessarily reported as farm opera- 
tors in the Census of Agriculture. 


While a large percentage of farm op- 
erators in the United States reporting 100 
days or more off-farm work in 1939 re- 
ported only a small value of products from 
their farms for this year, individuals with 
this amount of off-farm work were not 
limited to farms with a small value of 
products.2 In each of the value-of-products 
groups of $1,000 and over, reported by the 
Census of Agriculture, at least 5 per cent 
of the operators reported this amount of 
off-farm work during 1939; below the $1,000 
valuation the percentage increased. More 
than one-fifth, 22 per cent, of the operators 
reporting $250 to $399 value of products 
and more than one-third, 36 per cent, of the 
farm operators with less than $100 value of 
products from their farm reported 100 days 
or more work off the farm. 


The percentage of farm operators 65 
years of age and over, as well as the per- 
centage working 100 days or more off the 
farm, was highest in the groups with a low 
value of products. The percentage of aged 
operators varied from 22 per cent in the 


*These data relating to value-of-farm- 
products groups appeared in a _ technical 
monograph by Roy L. Roberts and Irvin 
Holmes, “Analysis of Specified Farm Char- 
acteristics for Farms Classified by Total 
Value of Products,” resulting from a co- 
operative study by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Bureau of Census of a 
2-per cent sample from the 1940 Census of 
Agriculture. 
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group with less than $100 value of products 
to 8 per cent in the groups with $6,000 to 
$9,999 value of products. 

The low-value-of-products groups thus in- 
cluded a large proportion of elderly persons 
and a large proportion of individuals work- 
ing 100 days or more off their farms. The 
sum of these two percentages varied from 
58 per cent in the $1 to $99 value group to 
13 per cent in the $6,000 to $9,999 value 
group, with the percentages decreasing with 
the increase in the value of products re- 
ported from the farm. While these two 
groups of farm operators are not mutually 
exclusive, the sum of these two percentages 
does give some appreciation of the magni- 
tude of the group which probably makes a 
limited contribution to agriculture because 
of age or work off the farm. It also in- 
dicates the value-of-farm-products groups 
where there is probably the greatest dif- 
ference between the number of farm op- 
erators reported by the Census of Agricul- 
ture and the number of farmers and farm 
managers reported by the Census of 
Population. 


Summary 


There is a difference of almost a million 
persons in the number of farm operators 
reported by the Census of Agriculture and 
the number of farmers and farm managers 
reported by the Census of Population. This 
difference is due to the fact that the Census 
of Agriculture reports the head or some 
other member of the household operating a 
tract of land meeting the Census definition 
of a farm as a farm operator. The Census 
of Population reports the same individual 
in the occupation in which he spent the 
larger amount of time if he is working at 
more than one occupation. 

In the age group under 25 more farmers 
and farm managers are reported by the 
Census of Population than there are farm 
operators of the same ages reported by the 
Census of Agriculture. In the 25 year and 
over age groups the situation is reversed; 
the number of farm operators reported by 
the Census of Agriculture exceeds the num- 
ber of farmers and farm managers re- 
ported by the Census of Population. This 
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difference is quite marked in the 65 years 
and over age group. 

There is a close correlation between the 
difference in the number of farm operators 
and the number of farmers and farm man- 
agers and the number of farm operators 
reporting 100 days or more off-farm work 
in 1939. 
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A large proportion of the aged operators 
and those reporting 100 days or more of. 
farm work reported a low-value-of-products 
from their farms but individuals in these 
classifications are reported in all value-of. 
products groups. 

Roy L. Roserts, 
B.A.E., U.S.D.A. 





THE RURAL SOUTH AFTER THE WAR 


Introduction 


In August a questionnaire was sent out 
by the general office of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union urging that each local hold 
one meeting during the month to discuss a 
program for the rural people of the South 
in the post-war world. Reports of meetings 
were made by 41 locals. The Executive 
Council has prepared this section of its 
annual report to the convention directly 
from the reports of discussions held by 
union locals. 


Extend 4 Freedoms To Americans Now 


First of all, the members of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union want an early end 
to the war and a peace that will prevent all 
future world conflicts. They wish to see the 
four freedoms extended to all nations and 
races of the world. They believe that the 
United States Government should make 
every effort to end in our own country the 
injustices that make a mockery of the 
ideals set forth as the hope of all people 
throughout the world. 

Members of the Union believe that as a 
matter of war time necessity the poll tax 
laws of the eight southern states should be 
repealed and the right to vote be given to 
all American citizens. They likewise favor 
the extension of social security protection 
to all classes of farmers and farm workers 
as well as to other groups of citizens who 
are now excluded. Further, the national 
labor relations act should be amended to 
include farm workers and a special wage 
and hour measure be adopted to establish 
standards for farm workers. 


Forty Acres and a Steel Mule 


To our people in the rural South who are 
small farmers, tenants, sharecroppers and 
farm laborers the four freedoms are all 
bound up in security in the possession of 
land upon which they can earn a living. 
Seventy-nine years ago one war ended and 
4,000,000 chattel slaves were freed. It was 
proposed to give each freedman “40 acres 
and a mule” but nothing was done to bring 
this about. Instead there was imposed on 
the newly free Negro and the free-born 
white alike a new system of exploitation 
based on the ownership of the good and 
fertile lands of the south by a few instead 
of the many. Therefore the reconstruction 
of the economic basis of the agricultural 
South is as appropriate today as seventy- 
nine years ago. In the post war economy 
the small farm operator will for the first 
time since the introduction of farm ma- 
chinery be in the position to compete with 
large scale commercial farm interests. The 
development of farm machinery in the last 
10 years and the plans of farm implement 
manufacturers to produce low priced trac- 
tors and other mechanized farm equipment 
point to this. Estimates have been made 
that a small farm containing upwards of 
40 acres can be equipped with farm ma- 
chinery valued at about $1,000 and operated 
efficiently. Members of the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers Union therefore call for a pro- 
gram of “40 acres and a steel mule.” 


A New Land Policy 


Therefore we urge that a new land policy 
be adopted which will break up throughout 
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the nation the holdings of large tracts of 
farm land by commercial farming interests 
and absentee landlords. We believe that a 
program should be adopted which will make 
the use of productive lands in the United 
States the responsibility of all of the people 
and that no individual should hold title to 
land which he and his family are unable to 
cultivate with their own Jabor power. The 
agricultural experts should be called upon 
to determine the size of farms to be held in 
each of the various crops and regions of the 
country. Moreover a law should be enacted 
placing a graduated land tax on all farm 
lands owned by individuals and corporate 
interests above the maximum set for in- 
dividual farm ownership for each crop or 


region. 
A Farm Ownership Act 


The Congress should adopt a Farm Own- 
ership Act similar to the Federal Housing 
Act which would permit bona fide farm fam- 
ilies to purchase land and homes with a 
down payment of 5 per cent and yearly 
payments spread over a period of 25 years 
at low rates of interest. The present owners 
of land should be paid the actual value for 
the land and improvements thereon. 

Members of the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers Union believe that a governmental 
agency similar to the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration should be continued for the 
purpose of administering the Farm Owner- 
ship Act. Such an agency should also pro- 
vide needed supervision, encourage coopera- 
tive ownership of heavy farm machinery, 
cooperative purchasing of farm supplies 
and marketing of farm products through 
bona fide farmers cooperatives. 

Further, members of the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers Union, nearly all of whom 
have sons or husbands now in the armed 
services, believe that first consideration in 
the purchasing of farms of their own should 
be given to men now in the service. A bonus 
of six months pay as proposed by the Presi- 
dent should be given to all men of the 
Armed Forces at the end of the war. The 
men from the nation’s farms should be 
given an opportunity to have a part or all 
of their payments set aside for purchasing 


a farm of their own. Families of men who 
will not return at the end of the war should 
likewise receive the payments and be per- 
mitted to buy farms. 


Migration and Opening of New Lands To 
Homesteaders 


The cotton picking machine which has 
long been a threat to the economy of the 
cotton South is now beyond the experimental 
stage and will likely go into widespread use 
at the end of the war. The complete mech- 
anization of cotton production will mean the 
displacement of approximately one million 
farm families now partially employed in 
raising cotton crops. It is therefore im- 
perative that plans be made to re-establish 
on land of their own a large number of 
farm families. 


It has been estimated that there are 
about 30,000,000 acres of land in the United 
States that could be reclaimed for cultiva- 
tion by irrigation and soil conservation. If 
this land were opened to homesteaders, 
300,000 families could be absorbed. How- 
ever, members of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union know that at the end of the 
war hundreds of thousands of farm work- 
ers now in the armed services and war in- 
dustries will head back to the nation’s 
farms. We realize also that the same situa- 
tion will prevail in other areas of the nation 
as well as in the southern states. We know 
that, unless the system of land ownership by 
a few is changed, the rural South at the end 
of the war will face starvation and revolt 
against intolerable conditions more intense 
than occurred during the depression of the 
1930’s. 

In their discussions, suggestions were 
made by members of the Union that the 
way out for many of the people of the South 
was an organized migration out of the 
United States to other countries. These sug- 
gestions were the result of observations and 
reports by members of the Union and their 
friends who are stationed on military out- 
posts throughout the world where they have 
seen millions of acres of undeveloped farm 
land lying unused. It was suggested that 
Brazil, Australia, Canada and other allies 
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of the United States might welcome some 
of our disinherited Negro and white citizens 
as settlers in areas suitable for farming. 


The Use of War Industries of the South 
In Peace Time 


Over a billion dollars has been invested by 
the government in the construction of war 
industries in the southern states. Members 
of the Union believe that these war plants 
built with government funds should be op- 
erated in the production of peacetime goods 
in the same manner as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority now produces and distributes 
electric power. 

The suggestion was also made that 


permanent army and navy camps, no longer 
needed, be converted into small towns with 
industries operated part time and that ad. 
joining farm land be put into cultivation 
for subsistence farming. 

Further, members of the Union advocate 
that military and naval buildings which ar 
obviously of a temporary nature be dis. 
mantled and the material be put to use ip 
the construction of better farm houses and 
outbuildings here in the South and other 
areas where similar need exists. 

H. L. MircHet, 
President Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. 
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Rural Level of Living Indexes for Counties 
of the United States, 1940. By Mar- 
garet Jarman Hagood. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Mimeo- 
graphed, October 1943. 43 pp. maps. 

Ever since the 1940 Census, all rural 
sociologists have looked forward to seeing a 
new rural level-of-living index. Now that 
Doctor Hagood has ushered the statistical 
infant into the world, some of us have be- 
gun to question its pedigree. The mono- 
graph itself does not cover this all im- 
portant question but there are several other 
references which the reader will find most 
interesting.! 

The methods of constructing level-of-liv- 
ing indexes have intrigued social statistic- 
ians for the last few years. Multiple corre- 
lation analysis has been tried on family 
expenditure records with varying results. 
In using Census data, however, no accep- 
table criterion was available for use in 
setting up a multiple correlation project. 
And besides, if such a criterion were avail- 


* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, T. Wilson 
Longmore, Eleanor H. Bernert, Walter C. 
McKain, Jr., and Louis J. Ducoff. 


able why not use it instead of trying to 
devise an index? So multiple correlation 
goes out the window. Or does it? 

In the meantime someone suggests that 
where no criterion is available, factor 
analysis provides both a method for select- 
ing and for weighting the components 
needed in constructing an index. This re- 
viewer confesses that he was one of a few 
who gave his blessings to the factor 
analysis approach. Now he is convinced 
that it was all a sad mistake. To make a 
long story short, here’s why he feels that 
way. 


*Margaret Jarman Hagood, Nadia Dan- 
ilevsky, and Corlin O. Beum, “An Examina- 
tion of the Use of Factor Analysis in the 
Problem of Subregional Delineation.” Ru 
Sociology. VI (3) September, 1941. Pp. 
216-233. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Development 
of a 1940 Rural-Farm Level of Living In- 
dex for Counties.” Rural Sociology. VIII 
(2) June, 1943. Pp. 171-180. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Rural Level 
of Living Indexes.” Rural Sociology. VIII 
(3) September, 1943. Pp. 292-293. : 

Margaret Jarman Hagood and Louis J. 
Ducoff, “What Level of Living Indexes 
Measure.” American Sociological Review, 
IX (1) February, 1944. Pp. 78-84. 
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The index is overloaded with cash-farm- 
ing factors. Of the thirteen factors orig- 
inally selected for the factor analysis, eight 
were obviously highly correlated with a 
commercial or cash system of farming. By 
the very nature of factor analysis, this 
meant that the final group of five factors 
selected to form the index would be cash- 
farming factors. Hotelling discussed the 
principle involved here in the Statistical 
Workshop held at State College in the sum- 
mer of 1941. The same indentical statistical 
principle is involved in Sewell’s original 
Social Status Scale which is overweighted 
with living room items—simply because he 
started out with more of those items than 
any other. 

The index ignores certain fundamental 
regional variations. Some people raise most 
of their food, others buy it. Obviously, at 
any given income level there will be a nega- 
tive correlation between the amount of food 
purchased and the amount raised for home 
use. Therefore, it would seem logical that 
two variables negatively correlated should 
be included in the final index; provided of 
course, that they are by definition level-of- 
living items. 

Since the factor analysis procedure forces 
negatively correlated variables? out of the 
picture, certain important regional differ- 
ences are obscured. For instance, in the 
Southern Appalachians where cash-farming 
is not dominant, the rural-farm level-of- 
living index is much lower than it would 
have been had the subsistence farming fac- 
tors been given more positive weight. Just 
the opposite is true of high cash income 
sharecropper areas. 

Mountain farmers with low total incomes 
and with few of the modern gadgets of a 
materialistic agriculture do have a good 
subsistence. On the other hand, cash share- 
croppers are notoriously lacking in sub- 
sistence crops and livestock. 

All available data could and should have 
been used in constructing the index. Other 
than for experimental purposes, there is no 


* Negatively correlated with the dominant 
group of variables—in this case cash-farm- 
ing variables. 
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good reason why all of the available Census 
data could not have been used in deriving 
the index. Considering all of the work in- 
volved in correlation and factor analysis, 
certainly the cost factor was not a serious 
consideration. 

After all, what does factor analysis 
actually contribute to the development of 
an index of this character? It certainly does 
not tell us what factors make up level-of- 
living. Level-of-living is a theoretical con- 
cept and is already defined before factor 
analysis comes into the picture. The reason 
for using factor analysis, therefore, is 
simply to determine which factors in the 
interest of economy can be left out. There- 
fore, since economy is not the main consid- 
eration where the data are already at hand, 
factor analysis is unnecessary. 

As a matter of fact, in this case, factor 
analysis has been of more harm than good. 
Why? Because (1) it overemphasizes the 
dominant highly intercorrelated variables 
associated with cash-farming; and (2) does 
not show up the intra-regional variations 
as a good index should. 

A better and simpler method is available. 


If a group of factors are selected as repre- 
senting level-of-living, then what weight 
should be assigned each factor? If the sum 
of these factors is assumed to represent 
“level-of-living” then the weights assigned 


to each factor (expressed in standard 
units) must necessarily all be equal! No 
amount of multiple correlation analysis can 
change this fact. In other words if the sum 
of the factors is taken as the criterion, the 
net Beta coefficients (i.e. weights) are all 
equal. 

Since such is the case, it is proposed here 
that an index be prepared which combines 
all available level-of-living variables, ex- 
pressed in standard units and weighted 
equally, into one index. In this proposed 
index no attention at all should be paid to 
intercorrelations. 

Such an index would, better than any, 
represent both inter- and intra-regional 
variations in level-of-living. If two nega- 
tively correlated variables cancel out each 
other, that is as it should be. I raise my 
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food, you buys yours. We both get enough to 
eat and in that respect have the same level- 
of-living. If I do not have a radio and you 
do, it is granted that by definition you have 
a higher level-of-living than mine. Such an 
index as proposed would certainly give you 
credit for the radio and at the same time 
not penalize me for raising my own turnip 
greens, blackeyed peas, and sweet potatoes. 

True, certain areas because of climate 
and other peculiarities may have some 
things that are not needed or have no sig- 
nificance in other areas, e.g. refrigerators 
and central heating systems. In such cases, 
no great violence is done the index because 
where one region spends its income on cen- 
tral heating, the other may use refrigera- 
tion or in time will have “central cooling” 
devices. 

How closely does the Hagood index cor- 
respond with the proposed index? The re- 
viewer has not constructed an index as pro- 
posed; but having all of Hagood’s inter- 
correlations at hand, it was a simple matter 
to compute the correlation between her in- 
dex and the unweighted sums of the 12 
variables? with which she started. The cor- 
relation was .8138 which squared equals 
.6623. In other words, about one-third of 
the variance of the sum of the 12 variables 
is lost by using factor analysis and by 
eliminating the 7 variables. 

What combination of five or less variables 
would have given a better estimate of the 
unweighted sum of all twelve variables? 
We can answer this question by using con- 
ventional multiple correlation technique. 
First let us take the five variables which 
make up the Hagood index: 5, 13, 1, 11, and 
14; or radios, automobiles, housing, gross 
income, and education.* The result is sur- 
prising—the multiple R* being .7080, which 
of course is a slight improvement over using 
the factor analysis approach. The Beta co- 
efficients obtained in the multiple correla- 
tion are: 


Radios 
Automobiles 


* Expressed in standards units. 
*Rural Sociology. VIII (2) June, 1943. 
Pp. 172. 
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Obviously three of the five factors ar 
almost as efficient for estimating purposg 
as all five taken together. The multiple R' 
for three factors is .7072; and the Beta’; 
are: 


Automobiles F 
EE «5.09 400:K0 65 eles -1282 
The most efficient group of factors would 
be 5, 13, 3, 8, and 6; or radios, automobile, 
running water, chickens, and milk cows, 
The multiple R* in this case is .9565 and 
the Beta’s are: 


Automobiles 

Running water ........... ‘ 

Chickens 

Milk cows 

Here again, we find that four factors 

would be almost as good estimators as five, 
the multiple R* for four items (leaving out 
milk cows) being .9473. The Beta’s for these 
four items are: 


Automobiles d 

Running water ........... ‘ 

Chickens 

Conclusion. All of this discussion adds up 
to the generalization that the Hagood index 
really measures rural-farm _level-of-living 
by the standards-of-living prevailing in 
cash farming areas. As such it is no doubt 
a good index and will find wide usefulness. 
The reviewer is only suggesting that 
another index based on all the data, uncon- 
founded with factor analysis would provide 
a useful tool for measuring rural-farm 
level-of-living in terms of good living both 
on the farm and in the market place. 
C. Horace HAMILTON. 

North Carolina State College. 





Volume and Composition of Net Migration 
from the Rural-Farm Population, 1980- 
40, for the United States, Major Ge 
ographic Divisions and States. By 
Bernert, Eleanor H. U. S. Dept. of 
Agr., Bu. of Agr. Econ. Mimeographed. 
2 figs. 37 pp. January 1944. 
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This monograph exemplifies the progress 
being made in the application of advanced 
statistical methods to sociological research 
in the rural field. 

Net migration from farms in the decade 
1930-1940 was only 3.5 million as compared 
with 6 million in the previous decade. The 
age-sex-color composition of net migration, 
however, remained much the same in the 
two decades. The migration peak occurs in 
the age interval 15-19 as of 1930 (20-24 as 
of the middle of the decade). 

There is a small net migration back to 
farms in age groups (as of mid-decade) 
35-54 for white males, 30-34 for white 
females, and 45-50 for nonwhite males. It is 
interesting to note that net migration rates 
from farms increases sharply for ages 45 to 
65 years. Above 65 years the migration 
rate dips down slightly. 

The pattern of migration from farms is 
so familiar to sociologists now that they 
sometimes overlook the disturbing sig- 
nificance of these excessive rates of migra- 
tion. Over a 20 year period we find, for 
instance, that more than half (net) of all 
rural farm youth 10-14 in 1920 have left 
farms by 1940. In some areas the data 
show as many as two-thirds or three- 
fourths of farm youth leaving farms. 

What sort of social system do we have 
that makes such radical continuous popula- 
tion migration necessary? Isn’t it re- 
grettable that a farm youth should spend 15 
to 20 years learning to farm and to live in 
the country only to cast that experience and 
training aside to learn a new vocation and 
anew way of life in the town and city? 


It is obvious that this migration is closely 
associated with the differences in the birth 
rate between the country and the city. But 
why need these differences exist? Doesn’t 
it call for social and economic reforms in 
city living which will enable and encourage 
city people to rear more children? And cor- 
respondingly for farm families to have 
fewer children? In this reviewer’s opinion, 
the very fate of our nation is tied up with 
the answer that we give to this question. 

C. Horace HAMILTON. 
North Carolina State College. 
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LAND TENURE 


In the National Planning Association 
Pamphlet, Farm people and the land after 
the war,1 Murray Benedict centers atten- 
tion on the structure of the farming in- 
dustry, kinds and sizes of farms that may 
be desirable, the number of people on the 
farms, and the conditions of ownership or 
tenancy of the farms. He reviews briefly the 
history and the causes of the difficulties in 
the American system of tenancy and farm 
wage labor situation. The pamphlet pro- 
poses legislation designed to improve for 
owner and tenant the conditions of renting 
on tenant operated farms and also recom- 
mends a carefully planned program to pro- 
vide continuous work for farm labor in each 
community. 


The plantation land tenure system in 
Mississippi,? contributes much to our under- 
standing of the Southern plantation 
through its analysis and appraisal of the 
existing system. Mississippi is delineated 
into three principal plantation areas: 
(1) Black Prairie, (2) Brown Loam, and 
(3) Delta. Both the Black Prairie and 
Brown Loam areas are concluded to be re- 
cessive plantation areas; that is, tending 
away from the plantation system as a 
dominant pattern of farming. These re- 
cessive areas are characterized by a declin- 
ing acreage in cotton, a smaller percentage 
of Negro population, a general decline in 
tenancy rates, and, conversely, an increas- 
ing number of cattle. The main cause of 
the decline of the plantation economy in 
these areas was the loss of fertile top soil 
through progressive erosion. 

The super-plantation area, the Delta, de- 
veloped more slowly than the other domains 
of cotton empire and is more important 
now than at the time of the Civil War. It is 
characterized by expanding white and 


1Murray R. Benedict, Farm people and 
the land after the war. 26 pp. Planning 
Pamphlets No. 28, National Planning Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., November, 1943. 

*Frank J. Welch, The plantation land 
tenure system in Mississippi. Miss. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 385, 54 pp. State College, 
June, 1943. 
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Negro populations, an increase in tenancy, 
and a tremendous increase in cotton produc- 
tion. The major requirements of the planta- 
tion system are (1) a plentiful supply of 
level fertile land, (2) a docile, low-status 
labor supply, (3) detailed management in- 
volying social and economic supervision, 
and (4) a staple crop that can be grown 
under a well-established routine. The Delta 
measures up well on all requisites. 


Mr. Welch admits that it is difficult either 
to prove or to disprove the economic ad- 
vantages of the plantation as compared 
with the family-sized farm, but he concludes 
that it has demonstrated its adaptability by 
not only surviving the period of reconstruc- 
tion following the Civil War but has grown 
in importance in the Delta. Advantages 
usually associated with the plantation or- 
ganization include: (1) superior manage- 
ment; (2) utilization of scientific and tech- 
nical assistance; (3) the favorable purchase 
and sale of commodities on a large scale; 
(4) the operation of auxiliary services, 
such as gins, commissaries, machine shops; 
(5) easier access to operating capital; 
(6) a fuller utilization of mechanized equip- 
ment; (7) more efficient combination of the 
factors of production; (8) less difficulty 
and expense in the handling of secondary 
drainage problems; and (9) a wider lati- 
tude for selection of soils best adapted to 
different crops. However, in times of de- 
pression the family-sized farm can more 
readily adopt a live-at-home program and 
reduce cash expenses. 


Poor utilization of the labor force on the 
plantation has contributed to low incomes 
and low levels of living. Not enough 
emphasis is being placed on the live-at- 
home program advocated by the Extension 
Service and other agricultural agencies. 
Other deficiencies of economic and social 
well-being of the labor force are (1) high 
interest charges on furnish, (2) poor and 
inadequate housing, (3) monotonous and 
deficient diets, (4) poor institutional serv- 
ices, (5) limited educational opportunities, 
and (6) failure of the system to provide 
incentives and opportunities for economic 
advancement. 
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POPULATION 


A recent migration study,? focused upon 
the upper Mississippi Delta of Louisiana, 
presents an intensive analysis and descrip. 
tion of the volume and nature of the popv. 
lation movements into and within a repre. 
sentative delta area during the ten-year 
period, 1929-1939. Comparisons of the ni- 
gration processes and differentials among 
three residence categories of households 
provide the basis of analysis for data ge. 
cured from an enumeration of a sample 
area within the State. Two groups of 
migrant households were used in the analy- 
sis: those remaining within the delta area 
but not within the minor civil division, 
1929-1939, and those moving from non-delta 
territory to the delta area, 1929-1939. Both 
include only those migrants who remained 
in the sample ward until enumeration in 
1930. Households who remained within the 
sample area during the entire period com- 
prised the third residential category. Ge- 
ographic origins of migrants, the rate of 
population turnover and reasons for mi- 
grating are considered as well as the com- 
parisons of migrants and non-migrants with 
respect to age, family type, education, oc- 
cupation and levels of living. 


In their recent publication, Estimates of 
future population of the United States, 
1940-20004, Warren S. Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton have supplied demographers and 
other consumers of population data twelve 
series of future population estimates based 
on three alternative assumptions as to both 
fertility and mortality. One series of esti- 
mates, which are projected by quinquennial 
dates from 1940-2000, includes allowances 
for the effect of average net immigration of 


*Homer L. Hitt, Recent migration into 
and within the upper Mississippi Delta of 
Louisiana. La. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 364, 53 
pp. In cooperation with the Bur. Agr. Econ. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Baton Rouge, 1943. 

‘Warren S. Thompson and K. P. Whelp- 
ton, Estimates of future population of the 


United States, 1940-2000. Prepared for 
the Com. on Population Problems of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 137 
pp., Washington, D. C., 1943. 
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100,000 foreign-born whites under three 
combinations of the fertility and mortality 
assumptions (high fertility-medium mortal- 
ity, medium fertility-medium mortality, 
low fertility-medium mortality). Three 
separate sets of corrections for war losses 
and deficits of births in units of 100,000 for 
whites and 10,000 for non-whites are given 
for the same combinations of fertility and 
mortality assumptions. The data are pre- 
sented by five-year age groups and by sex 
for the native born white, foreign-born 
white and colored. Statements of explana- 
tion and justification concerning the mor- 
tality and fertility assumptions as well as 
a reference to the underenumeration of 
children aged 0-4, the demographic effects 
of immigration and the procedures of esti- 
mation are given in some detail. Implica- 
tions of the indicated population changes 
are briefly, but explicitly, discussed by the 
authors in the final section of the text which 
accompanies about a hundred pages of 
tables. An omission of some importance is 
the month of the year for which the popu- 
lation is projected. 


General censuses and vital statistics in 
the Americas® consists of a separate report 
for each of the 21 American Republics, 
Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
the colonies and territories of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Denmark, 
France, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. “Insofar as the nature of the basic 
data permitted, each report consists of 3 
sections: a historical note; a list of all the 
published national population censuses lo- 
cated, with annotation of the most recent 
one; and an annotated list of the sources 
for current vital statistics and population 
estimates. In many cases, a fourth section 
was added on other current national popu- 
lation statistics, including especially life 
tables and statistical atlases and com- 
pendia.” The study does not evaluate the 
censuses of the various countries but does 


“Irene B. Taeuber, General censuses and 
vital statistics in the Americas. 151 pp., 
. S. Bureau of the Census and U. S 
rd of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
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offer a guide to quantitative data available 
in the official publications of these countries. 


Subsequent movement of Kentucky hill 
counties relocated as farm laborers in 
Ohio® gives some suggestions for recruiting 
farm laborers from subsistence farming 
areas. From November 1942 to March 1943, 
the United States Employment Service and 
local Farm Security agents cooperated in 
the recruitment, transportation, instruction, 
and placement of 316 men from compara- 
tively unproductive farms in Southeastern 
Kentucky to Ohio farms. Five to 9 months 
following their employment, the current 
status of 213 of the workers was obtained. 
These reports showed that a little less than 
half of the workers were employed on the 
farms where they were originally hired. 
Their return to Kentucky or entrance into 
nonfarm jobs in Ohio accounted for the 
majority of those leaving the farms. Home- 
sickness, dissatisfaction with wages and 
hours, and differences in social and moral 
standards of workers and employers were 
the principal reasons for separation from 
the farms. Those making the most satis- 
factory adjustment were between 20 and 
40 years of age, with comparatively small 
families; had completed at least 8 grades 
in school; were formerly farm tenants or 
croppers; had no economic ties in their 
home communities; and were recruited from 
the best of the poor land areas. An in- 
telligence rating above average and good 
health also contributed to the worker’s suc- 
cessful relocation. 


SETTLEMENT 
Families displaced in a federal sub- 
marginal land purchase program’ is an 


*A. R. Mangus, Subsequent movement of 
Kentucky hill families relocated as farm 
laborers in Ohio. Ohio State Univ. Dept. 
Rural Econ. and Rural Sociol. Mimeo. Bul. 
170, 15 pp., Columbus, 1943. 


*Nelson Foote, A. Anderson, and 
Walter C. McKain, Jr. Families displaced 
in a federal sub-marginal land purchase 
program. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bul. 11, 34 pp. In cooperation with 
Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Ithaca, 
Jan., 1944. 
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analysis of what happened to 92 of the 
families in Central New York State who 
sold their farms to the Government for the 
development of the project. The social ex- 
periments of the 1930’s have been the ob- 
ject of considerable discussion. Unfortu- 
nately, the evaluation of these ventures too 
often has been conditioned by political con- 
victions. In this study, however, the authors 
evaluate the purchase program relative to 
one of its major objectives, “The perma- 
nent rehabilitation of the population who 
lived on purchased land.” Success was 
measured in two ways. First, the families 
were asked to judge the success of their 
own adjustments. About three-fourths of 
the families reported successful rehabilita- 
tion. Second, certain standards were ap- 
plied to the social and economic life of 
families before and after they moved. In 
general, it was found that income, living 
conditions, and opportunity for participa- 
tion in community affairs were improved 
as a result of the program. Rural sociolo- 
gists will be interested in the use of a new 
social dichotomy, that between “standards” 
and “deviate” families, in the analysis of 
the data. 
FARM LABOR 


The 1943 Victory Farm Volunteers pro- 
gram is evaluated in a report by the Fed- 
eral Extension Service and the U. S. Office 
of Education. Programs of three types 
were studied—(1) “live in,” (2) “day haul,” 
and (3) “camp.” In Minnesota and Ver- 
mont three studies were made of nonfarm 
boys who went to the farms to work and 
live during the summer season. Courses in 
vocational agriculture along with careful 
placement and supervision helped the boys 
to make a satisfactory adjustment on the 
farms. Most of the farmers would like to 
have the same boys back in 1944. 

Studies of the second type of program, 
young people who lived at home and were 
transported to the farm each day for work 
in the fields, were made in Maine, New 


*Fred P. Frutchey and Frank W. Lath- 
rop. The victory farm volunteers do good 
work. 103 pp. Ext. Serv. and War Food 
Admin., Washington, D. C., Dec., 1943. . 
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Jersey, Pennsylvania, Oregon, and Louis. 
iana. The boys and girls who worked jp 
platoons under the supervision of a school 
teacher were more successful than thog 
who worked independently. The leader als 
supervised the transportation, wages ani 
working conditions of the young people jp 
the platoon. Growers preferred these groups 
because they were dependable and got more 
work done. 

Another study was made at the Peddie 
School, Hightstown, New Jersey, where non- 
farm boys lived during the summer and 
were transported to farms each day. County 
agents of the three counties served by the 
projects, the United States Employment 
Service, and the Student Service Commis. 
sion of New Jersey cooperated with the 
school staff in carrying out the program. 
Careful selection of those in charge at the 
school along with the field supervision of 
the workers contributed to the success of 
the project. 


Essentially new types of data on farm 
labor utilization are presented in The farm 
working force of 1943.9 Estimates of the 
total number of different persons who 
worked on farms in the United States dur- 
ing 1943 are given for the entire year and 
for three periods of the year, with sex and 
residence classifications of the workers. 
There is also information on average 
length of time worked during the year and 
each period for the same classifications of 
workers, with a frequency distribution of 
workers by number of hours worked on 
farms during 1943. The data on farm labor 
utilization in 1943 were collected by the 
Bureau of Census for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in a survey of more 
than 30,000 households made in January 
1944, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference has summarized!° the principles 


*Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. The farm working force of 194. 
15 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C., March, 1944. 
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and policies which should underlie a post- 
war program for rural life. These include: 
a reform of tenancy laws and the strength- 
ening of other measures which encourage 
the ownership of family-type farms; a liv- 
ing family wage for agricultural workers; 
social security benefits for farm laborers; 
fair prices for agricultural products, regu- 
lated in such a way that subsidies will be 
necessary only as temporary measures; ex- 
tension of cooperatives which afford social, 
educational and moral advantages as well 
as those with economic benefits; efficient 
health services; improvement of rural 
churches and schools; and better town and 
country relationships. “Agriculture must 
first be a way of life and then an industry 
for producing agricultural commodities for 
domestic and for foreign markets.” 


Rural case work services!1 emphasizes 
the importance of meeting individual needs 
of clients rather than giving certain kinds 
of relief. “Workers sometimes forget that 
clients were not created for agencies, but 
agencies for clients.” Rules and regulations 
must treat all alike but there is no limita- 
tion on the worker’s attitude of understand- 
ing of the individual and his problems. 
Human beings need treatment which is 
suited to each situation. Restoring the in- 
dividual to a _ self-supporting and inde- 
pendent status should be the ultimate aim 
in many instances. The case worker should 
know what resources in the family and 
community may be utilized in helping the 
individual to make the best adjustments. 
Cooperation between existing welfare 
agencies is necessary for a satisfactory 
solution of individual and community prob- 
lems. The social worker who enters into 
existing community programs and grad- 
ually directs them into more constructive 


”The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. Rural life in a peaceful world. 14 
pp. A statement of principles and methods 
adopted at the war-time meeting of the 
Executive Com. and Advisory Board, Jan. 
12, 1944. Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Marjorie J. Smith. Rural case work 
services. 62 pp. Family Welfare Association 
of America, New York, 1943. 
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activities develops friendly relations and 
gains support which cannot be obtained by 
forcing programs upon a community. Un- 
less she respects what others are doing or 
attempting to do, antagonism may develop 
which will make effective work impossible. 
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Roots in the Earth. By P. Alston Waring 
and W. M. Teller. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. Pp. xiii + 202. 
$2.50. 

If the title Roots in the Earth leads one 
to suspect that here is another book written 
by escapists from the hurly-burly of an in- 
dustrial civilization, who know little about 
farming, the reader is soon disabused of the 
thought. This book is written by two farm- 
ers who write largely from experience in 
their home county in Pennsylvania but who 
have obviously a knowledge of life on the 
family farm in many other areas. 

They give warning one can’t escape into 
farming. They develop the thesis that the 
family farm can furnish a good living for 
the family and become a real force in re- 
constructing a permanent agriculture. The 
story the authors tell here is one of small 
farmers who use tractors and other ma- 
chinery, and who have the modern con- 
veniences of electricity and running water 
through cooperation with their neighbors. 

Although the authors do not say it in so 
many words, one gathers that they believe 


American agriculture to be at the end of an 
era, and that farmers now are confused 
about their place in society. The authors 
plead for a new education and feel that the 
increasing recognition that the farm is a 
desirable place to bring up children augurs 
well for its development. But the charge is 
made that with the increased urbanization 
of America, rural education has been s0 
colored by our interest in the industrial 
machine that we have lost sight of the 
values of rural life. The problems of work- 
ing together to get the machinery for pro- 
duction, the facilities for marketing, the 
geographical basis for soil conservation in 
a water shed, electric lights and water in 
the home, and an organized voice which can 
speak at the ballot box are treated at length. 
A chapter is devoted to the subject of con- 
flict between big and little farmers and 
another to “Why They Fight Over the 
Farm Security Administration.” 

The authors feel that in recent years 4 
beginning has been made by the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture in its work with 
small farmers, but that large farmers are 
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attempting to destroy the gains. They feel 
also that the small farmer has less to fear 
from government help than from “too many 
big farmers uncontrolled in their manipula- 
tion of market.” They recognize dangers in 
governmental bureaucracy but they think 
governmental programs can be made re- 
sponsive to the needs of all the farmers by 
the spreading of administrative functions 
to local communities. 

Roots in the Earth, with its plea for an 
economy of abundance and for social con- 
trol insuring equal opportunities and serv- 
ices to large and small farmers alike, will 
be dismissed as Utopian by people who 
wish to solve all agricultural problems by 
price controls. The small farmer who reads 
it will be made aware that his access to 
services and facilities, including credit on 
an equitable basis, are of equal importance 
with farm prices in really getting his Roots 
in the Earth. 

PHILP G. BECK. 
Farm Security Administration. 





Dictionary of Sociology. Edited by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1944. Pp. 342. $6.00. 

This dictionary is a product of an editorial 
board consisting of the Editor, an Associate 
Editor (E. E. Eubank), three Assistant 
Editors (E. S. Bogardus, C. C. North, and 
Willard Waller), and 93 Contributing Ed- 
itors. Definitions prepared by the con- 
tributing editors are identified as to author- 
ship. Dwight Sanderson acted as coordina- 
tor of the editors working within the field 
of rural sociology. 

Comprehensive in scope, this dictionary 
contains terms from every other field 
drawn upon by sociologists in their efforts 
to build a science of society. Thumbing 
through the pages, one is impressed by the 
scarcity of words coined by sociologists in 
contrast to the abundance of words and 
phrases given special meanings by them. 
Fairchild tells us in the preface that “There 
is hardly a score of words in this Diction- 
ary which were deliberately created to cover 
sociological concepts.” This dictionary con- 
tains a substantial proportion of terms 


having no special meanings in sociology 
and that are defined as adequately in any 
standard dictionary as they are in this 
volume—such words as anthropoid, asexual, 
bail, berserk, and Buddhism. The inclusion 
of such terms is of dubious merit in the 
judgment of this reviewer. 

One of the major purposes, we are in- 
formed, is “. . . to establish new uniformi- 
ties and precisions by selecting for authori- 
tative support one or more of the various 
meanings currently attached to a given 
word or phrase.” It is questionable whether 
the growth of a language or of a specialized 
vocabulary is much influenced by diction- 
ary-makers whose primary function is to 
record rather than to determine usage. Clar- 
ity is frequently lacking in the definitions 
offered here as authoritative. Just how 
clear, for example, is this introductory 
sentence in one definition: “Mass is a par- 
ticular kind of social connection (sociability, 
sociality, sociation) characterized by the 
lowest degree of intensity and depth in the 
partial fusion of minds and behavior into a 
‘we’,”” 

The virtue of parsimony is lacking in 
some of the definitions that depart into ex- 
position to the detriment of definition, these 
expositions frequently reaching 500 to 
1,000 words in length. Occasionally a def- 
inition unduly reflects individual predilec- 
tions of its author, or presents only one of 
several significant aspects of a whole. Con- 
sider for example the definition of suffrag- 
ette: “A term coined in the 19th century to 
describe an ardent female advocate of equal 
voting rights for women. Suffragettes se- 
cured much adverse publicity by their 
unwomanly demonstrations, their peculiar 
dress, and their vicious attacks upon public 
officials who would not support their 
cause.” Might not the second sentence of 
this definition with equal propriety have 
been couched as follows—“Suffragettes fre- 
quently were denied their civil rights by 
public officials who were fearful that the 
franchise for women would endanger their 
vested interests.” Better still, the definition 
might have ended with the first sentence. 


The major weaknesses of this dictionary 
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appear to have resulted from the lack of a 
sufficiently comprehensive and systematic 
plan for review and revision of definitions 
submitted by associate editors. We are told 
in the preface that “. . . the great majority 
of definitions submitted by others has been 
little, if at all, modified.” It is to be hoped 
that either the present Board of Editors or 
the Committee on Conceptual Integration 
of the American Sociological Society will 
undertake soon a systematic review of these 
definitions in order that a revised edition of 
the Dictionary may approach authoritative 
character. The editors deserve commenda- 
tion for undertaking a difficult task that 
needed to be done, and for providing a 
basis upon which other lexicographers may 
build. 
RAYMOND F. SLETTO. 

University of Minnesota. 





Irish Heritage: The Landscape, The Peo- 
ple and Their Work. By E. Estyn 
Evans. Dundalk, Ireland: W. Tempest, 
Dundalgan Press, 1942. Pp. xvi + 190. 
8s 6d. 

A well known geographer, Professor 
Evans is Head of the Department of Ge- 
ography at Queens University, Belfast, Ire- 
land. Jrish Heritage is a welcome contri- 
bution to the field of European ethno- 
graphy, a field too long neglected by Eng- 
lish speaking scholars. 

It is intended merely as an introduction 
to the subject of Irish peasant life, on some 
phases of which there is a dearth of mate- 
rial. Then too, certain topics have been ade- 
quately treated by other students, as in the 
ease of social organization, so expertly 
analyzed by Arensberg and Kimball. 

The study begins with a brief discussion 
of the main characteristics of peasant so- 
ciety: a permanent link with the soil on 
which man lives and works; the cooperation 
of men and women in the work of the 
fields; periodic gatherings for exchange and 
social intercourse (the market, the fair, the 
seasonal festival) ; a strong belief in sympa- 
thetic magic; a limited participation in a 
money economy; communalism and mutual 
aid. Ireland is essentially a land of peasants 
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despite the changes brought about by in. 
dustrialism. Eire is still 63 per cent rural] 
which means that well over half the popv- 
lation lives outside of towns having a popv- 
lation of 200 or more. Northern Ireland 
even with its great manufacturing indus. 
tries is 50 per cent rural. Nor are those 
who live in the cities completely divorced 
from the country, for rarely are they more 
than a generation removed from the soil, 

The discussion of various phases of Irish 
peasant life is in the spirit of the tra. 
ditional ethnographic monograph. Here the 
author deals with such topics as the village, 
the booley, the Irish peasant house, seed 
time, harvest, carts and roads, the bog, 
festivals and fairs, etc. 

The discussion of the village and the 
booley is particularly interesting. Ireland 
today presents one of the best examples of 
the dispersed type of rural settlement. This 
may be attributed to such factors as the 
lack of water, the predominance of pastoral 
activities, and the absence of any need for 
defense. However, Professor Evans shows 
it to be a pattern of recent growth inas- 
much as historic and archaeological records 
point clearly to a time when “village clus- 
ters” prevailed in Ireland along with the 
open field or “rundale” system of cultiva- 
tion. Associated also with ‘the village sys- 
tem was the practice of transhumance for 
which the author uses the term “booleying” 
(from booley, meaning “milking place”). 
Although booleying is now largely a thing 
of the past one finds many traces of it in 
the traditions and customs of the present 
day rural folk. In Ireland, as elsewhere, 
the practice of transhumance was a pivot 
point for much ritual activity. Professor 
Evans believes that the decline of booleying 
with its attendant freeing of the young 
folk may have been an impelling force in 
Irish emigration. 

One adverse criticism can be made of 
Irish Heritage and that is the absence of 
bibliographic reference. The book is well 
illustrated. Numerous photographs, line 
drawings and maps further clarify the 
textual material. 

GusTAV G. CARLSON. 
Office of War Information. 
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Food, War and the Future. By E. Parmalee 
Prentice. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii + 164. $2.50. 

This is a brief, challenging presentation 
of what the author terms the “Crisis of the 
th Century”—the looming specter of 
hunger. His discussion touches such topics 
as food, freedom, war, inalienable rights, 
population pressures, national and interna- 
tional relations, and agricultural education. 


Prentice reminds his readers that until 
the end of the 18th century starvation and 
want were known by most people in most 
places of the world. Famines, wars, and 
pestilences were frequent occurrences. 
There were, for example, seven great fam- 
ines in France in the 1700’s. An agricul- 
ture based on hand-labor simply could not 
provide sufficient food for mankind. Phys- 
ieal progress, as we view it today, was 
almost nonexistent. As would be expected, 
therefore, the dominant note in philosophy 
during those ages was that of despair. 


Substantial physical progress, according 
to Prentice, began with the American Con- 
stitutions, State and Federal. Then, during 
the 19th century, the world experienced not 
only continued progress, but had abundant 
food supplies and a greater degree of peace 
than ever before. The question facing the 
world at present, says Prentice, is “.. . how 
to deal with the vastly increased popula- 
tion of our days.” He contends that its 
growth should be deliberately checked and 
that the population of no country should be 
greater than that which the country can 
adequately support. 

War, according to the author, is an off- 
spring of want. He recalls that Seneca 
said, ““. . . a hungry people will not endure 
treason, they will not listen to justice, and 
they will not bend to any prayer for 
mercy.” Attention is called to the fact that 
Germany’s agriculture would not support 
her people in 1914, neither will it support 
them today. “The great discovery of the 
20th century,” says Prentice, “is the dis- 
covery of the relation between want and 
war, and the stunting effect which excess- 
ve population has upon man’s mind.” 

Though fully appreciative of the im- 
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portance of agriculture, the author devotes 
much space to a strong indictment of the 
quality of instruction and literature found 
in agricultural colleges and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He makes a par- 
ticular point with respect to dairy breeds 
of cattle, charging that teachers have 
merely passed along to their students ad- 
vertising matter of the various breed asso- 
ciations. “The entire system and adminis- 
tration of agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations needs examination,” he says. 
“There should be a higher standard of in- 
terest, knowledge, and teaching ability on 
the part of instructors.” 

One chapter treats “Democracy in Amer- 
ica.” Freedom is recognized as the most 
valuable American possession. Prentice is 
not sympathetic with the idea that govern- 
ment should protect its citizens from fear 
and want. In his opinion, the fate of every 
individual is largely in his own hands. It 
follows, therefore, that he is disturbed and 
alarmed “. . . to think of the sudden rise in 
Great Britain and America of the demand 
for a protected life.” 

Here is a thought-provoking little volume 
which, no doubt, will be read and discussed 
with keen interest, especially by those on 
Land-Grant college campuses. 

THEO L. VAUGHAN. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Leadership and Isolation: A Study of 
Personality in Inter-Personal Relations. 
By Helen Hall Jennings. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1943. 
Pp. xv + 240. $3.00. 

This is a book of importance to the rural 
sociologist because of its treatment of the 
leader-follower relationship, and its impli- 
cations about the community, which in this 
case happened to be the New York State 
Training School for Girls, consisting of 
over 400 individuals. The chief method 
used was the sociometric analysis of choice- 
rejection patterns in combination with 
Pearsonian correlations as well as the data 
provided in the housemothers’ reports and 
interviews with the school psychologist. 
The main conclusions regarding leadership 
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status are derived from a comparison of 
those girls who are chosen most frequently 
with those who are “under-chosen,” or rela- 
tively isolated. The book consists of three 
parts: Part One, The Problem of Inter- 
Personal Choice; Part Two, Emotional and 
Social Expansiveness (7 out of the 10 
chapters deal with this); and Part Three, 
The Nature of Emotional and Social Ex- 
pansiveness. The book is well-indexed and 
contains a bibliography and a glossary. 


A basic premise of the study is as fol- 
lows: “The social expression of the in- 
dividual, as measured by his initiative in 
seeking and maintaining contacts with other 
persons, is found to differ essentially from 
the individual’s emotional expression, as 
measured by his choice behavior. . . . The 
individual’s choice behavior, in contrast to 
his social expansiveness, appears as an ex- 
pression of needs which are, so to speak, so 
‘central’ to his personality that he must 
strive to fulfill them whether or not the 
possibility of fulfilling them is at hand.” 


Leadership, definable as a manner of in- 
teracting with others, is exercised by those 
who “conduct themselves in ways which im- 
ply an unusual sensitivity and orientation 
on their part to the elements of the total 
group situation . . . they are creative im- 
provers of others’ situations as well as their 
own. ... Especially by their ‘internalizing’ 
of private worries . . . and by their public 
display of high esprit de corps they en- 
hance the general tone of the social milieu 
about them.” 

From the standpoint of the community 
the following findings are of interest. “The 
movements which take place continually 
within it (the psychological structure re- 
sulting from choice behavior on the part of 
the members) are compensatory move- 
ments which do not disturb the total struc- 
ture viewed as a totality. This tendency of 
the total structure to retain its characteris- 
tics from one time to another even though 
the respective positions of its carriers (the 
members of the population) alter from time 
to time is one of the highly significant facts 
to be realized in the understanding of the 
inter-personal structure of the community 
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and disclosed by comparison of the same 
community at distant time points.” 

In the concluding chapter of the book 
there is an excellent summary of the maip 
findings and an exposition of six psycholog. 
ical laws revealed by the study of the 
“field” surrounding the choice-status of any 
given individual. 

Many rural sociologists will wonder 
about the applicability to the “natural com. 
munity” of findings in such a rigidly con. 
trolled group as the State Training School 
for Girls. Does such a control group, arti- 
ficial as it is by definition, reveal insights 
into society “at large” or is it rather a 
study of the behavior of individuals in an 
institution where primary controls of 
former communities no longer operate? Is 
the socius or social atom of such an insti- 
tution comparable with the atom of an un- 
controlled community? Would the choice 
behavior of girls living at home, where 
wishes of parents would often be taken into 
account, exhibit the same features as that 
of girls in the Training School? 

This study, attempting as it does such a 
rigorous application of the scientific meth- 
od, draws attention again to the social scien- 
tist’s dilemma: Too little control results in 
speculation and often-times gross inac- 
curacy; too much control may limit the ex- 
tent to which the findings apply and fre 
quently introduce bias by eliminating im- 
portant social considerations. Adaptation 
of Dr. Jennings’ techniques to run-of-the- 
mill community studies would be helpful 
indeed and would clarify for us many of 
the characteristics of these communities. 

IRWIN T. SANDERS. 
University of Kentucky. 





War and Peace Aims of the United Nations. 
Edited by Louise W. Holborn. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1943. Pp. XV 
+ 730. $2.50. 

The book is a compilation of statements 
of war and peace aims as viewed officially 
by governments. Arranged chronologically 
for each country these statements set forth 
not only government opinion at the time, 
but taken together indicate the developing 
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trends of opinion. The documents begin—in 
many cases they are given only in well 
chosen selections from the most cogent 
passages—with the declarations and agree- 
ments of the United Nations. There follow 
those of officials of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, the Soviet and 
China, of the occupied countries and of 
those American Republics which severed 
relations with at least one of the Axis 
Powers before January 1943. The section 
for each country is prefaced by a brief note 
on the governmental arrangements of that 
country, its current political situation, and 
in some cases the outstanding occurrences 
in its international relations bearing on the 
war. 

An annex to the British section dealing 
with British Declarations Regarding India 
is particularly valuable. This section too is 
prefaced by a calendar of developments in 
the political history of India since the war. 

The volume begins by auoting from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s radio address of Septem- 
ber 3, 1939 as the war began: “And it seems 
to me clear, even at the outbreak of this 
great war, that the influence of America 
should be consistent in seeking for human- 
ity a final peace which will eliminate, as 
far as it is possible to do so, the continued 
use of force between nations.” 


As though one were listening to a collec- 
tion of records, one reads Churchill’s words 
of December 1941 to the American Con- 
gress: “If we had kept together after the 
last war; if we had taken common measures 
for our safety, this renewal of the curse 
need never have fallen upon us... . Five or 
six years ago it would have been easy, with- 
out shedding a drop of blood, for the United 
States and Great Britain to have insisted on 
the fulfillment of the disarmament clauses 
of the treaties which Germany signed after 
the Great War. That also would have been 
the opportunity for assuring to the Ger- 
mans those raw materials which we de- 
clared in the Atlantic Charter should not be 
denied to any nation, victor or vanquished.” 

Of the occupied countries, Benes said, in 
March 1940, that a new system of Euro- 
pean solidarity means: (1) the freedom of 
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the small Central European nations; (2) 
new federal units in different parts of 
Europe; (3) the rebuilding of the League 
of Nations system; (4) a new system of 
economic collaboration. 

Russian pronouncements are not numer- 
ous but they are forthright, as for in- 
stance Stalin’s Order of the Day on Feb- 
ruary 1942: “. . . History shows that Hit- 
lers come and go, but the German people 
and the German State remain. . . . The 
strength of the Red Army lies in the fact 
that it does not and cannot entertain racial 
hatred for other peoples, including the Ger- 
man people, that it has been brought up in 
the spirit of the equality of all peoples and 
races, in the spirit of respect for the rights 
of other peoples... .” 

Today there is much bewailing the sup- 
posed absence of statements of peace aims. 
The collections of this volume testify that 
such statements are manifold. Further- 
more, they are here set forth for the run- 
ning reader. A second volume should begin 
where this ends, January 1943. 

EMILY HICKMAN. 
New Jersey College for Women. 





Mirror for Americans. Likeness of the East- 
ern Seaboard, 1810. By Ralph H. 
Brown. New York: George Grady 
Press, 1943. Pp. xxxii + 312. $4.00. 

Brilliant in conception and execution, this 
historic contribution to the geography of 
the eastern seaboard comes to the reader as 
a result of the labors of an unique char- 
acter, a figment of the real author’s imag- 
ination, a geographer of parts, a Mr. 
Thomas Pownall Keystone. The residence 
of Mr. Keystone is placed in Philadelphia, 
the nation’s capitol until 1800, the center of 
culture, the mecca of foreign visitors, the 
seat of a learned university, of great li- 
braries, and of printing establishments. 
There could be no better place for an able 
geographer to carry out so great an under- 
taking. 

The sociologist with ecological turn may 
wish to turn back the clock to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that he may all 
the more fully enjoy this wonderland of 
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geographic lore. In such case, he may meet 
this extraordinary character, this ideal 
geographer, in his study, and learn of his 
experiences in collecting and interpreting 
the geographic literature of the period. 
Disciples of the patriarchs such as Gid- 
dings, Small, Ross, and Galpin will doubt- 
less want to travel the length and breadth 
of the seaboard to observe the land and the 
climate and their possibilities, and to meet 
the people of every walk of life, see what 
they are doing, what they are talking about, 
and learn their hopes and aspirations. 


Students of population may not be sur- 
prised to find that the vast expanse of the 
United States is scantily populated; that 
out of scarcely more than five million in- 
habitants some eight hundred thousand are 
black slaves, “a prolific source of present 
weakness and future disunion.” The Indian 
population is about one-third of a million, 
while the two Canadas enjoy a population 
of at least three hundred thousand. 

Perhaps the student of land tenure, of 
share-cropping and tenantry, in general, 
will want to test his theory by settling on 
some of the vast unoccupied lands of the 
New England States, of northern and west- 
ern New York, of Pennsylvania, of the 
Chesapeake country, or of the Carolinas. 
He will peruse Chapter III, Ways of Travel, 
as we now consult our railway, automobile, 
and air transportation guides. By allowing 
himself plenty of time, he may travel by 
post roads, stage, river, and ice transporta- 
tion. If not entirely comfortable at all 
times, the journey should prove extremely 
interesting and instructive. He will find the 
entire country dominantly agricultural, es- 
pecially to the southward, but farther 
north the people are developing infant in- 
dustries for the manufacture of soap, 
candles, sugar, cloth, iron, and spirituous 
and malt liquors. These goods are in de- 
mand not only for home consumption but 
also for the foreign trade. 

Finally, the weary traveler may want to 
visit the newly established Washington 
City, the new national capitol, which is ex- 
panding according to a most elaborate plan 
on a site chosen for its especial qualities. 


The capitol and the president’s house are 
situated on pleasant eminences overlooking 
every part of the city and the environing 
country. With spacious avenues in which 
wagons sink deep in mud during rain, this 
federal city gives promise of what it may 
one day become—Washington of 1943. Its 
plan combines convenience, regularity, ele. 
gance of prospect, and the free circulation 
of air to a remarkable degree. 

The author is to be congratulated on the 
execution of a difficult task with excellent 
skill in bringing back to life our background 
in the eastern seaboard and the very human 
beings who populated it in 1810, so that the 
brilliant minds who hereafter may endeavor 
to project our future and determine our 
destiny may know something more of the 
foundations upon which they build. 

BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





Group Experience: The Democratic Way. 
By Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Cas- 
sidy. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. Pp. xvii + 218. $2.50. 

The Club Leader’s Handbook. By Peter P. 
Yurchak. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. Pp. xiii + 166. $2.00. 

All who are interested in improving 
group action within the framework of dem- 
ocratic society will find these two books 
worth reading. The first is primarily de- 
signed for use in educational work with 
young people. The second aims to supply 
leaders of clubs, lodges and labor organiza- 
tions with aids they can use in developing 
effective meetings. Both are based upon 
careful studies of experiences with purpose- 
ful groups. Although distinctly urban they 
clarify points of view and suggest pro- 
cedures that will be stimulating and useful 
to rural leaders as well. 

The authors of Group Experience—The 
Democratic Way, who are engaged in public 
school and community service work in Cali- 
fornia, hold to the premise “that expe- 
rience in face-to-face group living is an 
essential to the acquisition of attitudes, un- 
derstandings and skills needed in intelligent 
living in the community, in the state, in the 
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nation and in the world.” With only passing 
reference to the importance of the family 
they press forward to analyze and interpret 
experiences in larger groups. The most orig- 
inal and strongest section of the book is 
chapter III, dealing with “individuals in 
groups.” Utilizing experiences with camp- 
fire girl groups, the full descriptive method 
is developed “to afford as complete a pic- 
ture as possible of the overt behavior of 
members of the group.” Then to deal more 
specifically with “causal factors for the 
demonstrated behavior” techniques are con- 
sidered for charting relations expressed by 
members in the group. The distinction made 
between “spontaneous” and “guided” 
groups seems hardly valid; more might be 
gained by differentiating between “begin- 
ning” groups and “continuing” groups. The 
book is well organized throughout. It pre- 
sents significant digests of other scientific 
work. Extensive bibliographies indicate 
wide acquaintanceship with related litera- 
ture in the field of education. 

The Club Leader’s Handbook is written 
by a deputy state attorney general who has 
had considerable experience with labor 
groups and fraternal organizations. Gov- 
ernor Edward Martin of Pennsylvania sug- 
gests the mission of the book stating in a 
foreword, “It is a service to Americans 
everywhere and in all walks of life to pub- 
lish, at this time particularly, a book to 
help the local or community leader.” There 
is little that would be called scientific in 
this treatment and it savors of “old style” 
speech making. However, it presents in clear 
and useful form specific suggestions for 
developing group meetings and directing 
group action. 

W. H. Stacy. 
Iowa State College. 





Municipal and Rural Sanitation. By Victor 
M. Ehlers and Ernest W. Steel. New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. xii + 449. $4.00. 

This book may well be called the Sani- 
tarian’s Reference Guide. It is written in 
easily readable style, yet it contains suf- 
ficient information to solve most any prob- 
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lem that will confront the public health 
worker in either the rural or urban dis- 
trict. It will be widely read and used by 
public health physicians, sanitarians, en- 
gineers, inspectors, nurses, city managers 
and others and each will find that the 
many years of practical experience coupled 
with scientific knowledge of the authors 
have been well wrought into the discussions. 

The twenty-seven chapters covering 
varied fields cannot fail to command inter- 
est. Most all similar works have dealt with 
water, waste disposal and milk, but in this 
work added chapters on food sanitation, 
rodent, fly and mosquito control are but a 
small portion. The chapters on plumbing, 
lighting, school sanitation, housing, tourist 
camps, swimming pools, air conditioning 
and ventilation offer much valuable in- 
formation. The new method of garbage dis- 
posal by making use of the sanitary land- 
fill is ably described and this, together with 
other advanced theories and practices of 
school sanitation, should provoke surveys 
by sanitary engineers that will tend for 
higher standards. The chapter on industrial 
hygiene will prove of unusual interest and 
help to public health workers and manage- 
ment alike. The section devoted to swim- 
ming pools and their operation will help 
any engaged in that field. The standards of 
the Public Health Service regarding the 
sanitation of such are included. In a chap- 
ter devoted to miscellaneous activities that 
confront scores of public health workers 
will be found discussion of such topics as 
comfort stations, nuisances, rabies control 
and the sanitation of barber shops. The last 
two chapters are devoted to vital statistics 
and the organization of health departments 
and agencies. 

It is expected that this text will find 
ready and wide adoption in schools offering 
sanitary courses in their curricula. It is 
suitable also for extensive use with in-serv- 
ice training programs in public health 
organizations. 

CHARLES M. DAVIDSON. 
Kentucky State Department of Health. 
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Technology and Livelihood. By Mary L. 
Fledderus and Mary van Kleeck. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1944. 
Pp. 237. $1.25. 

“In the past social research has been 
occupied almost exclusively with conditions 
as they are or as they have been. The pres- 
ent need is for a technique of designing the 
future. The science of economics must 
broaden its scope beyond its too exclusive 
concern with business as at present or- 
ganized, to cover the larger subject of social 
administration of the new technology.” 


The authors point out that scientists have 
lacked the breadth of orientation needed to 
be able to see the total consequences of dis- 
coveries and inventions. The result has been 
that inventions have produced chaos rather 
than an orderly development of our social 
and economic structure. Social scientists in 
particular have lacked orientation in the 
field of technology and have thus been un- 
able to create the necessary social design 
which would guide production for the gen- 
eral welfare. The authors attempt to ex- 
plore some phases of such an orientation in 
the present volume. 

Part I outlines in comprehensive fashion 
the advances that have been made in tech- 
nology since 1870, drawing to a large ex- 
tent on materials assembled by the National 
Resources Committee in its publication, 
“Technological Trends and National Pol- 
icy.” Part II correlates these changes with 
Census data to show that they have in- 
exorably shaped the occupational and em- 
ployment structure of our present-day so- 
ciety, and in turn the livelihood of its 
people. 

The changes noted are highly disturbing: 
Heavy reduction in employment in agricul- 
ture since 1910, decreased employment in 
mining, forestry, and fishing since 1920, 
slackening of the increase in employment in 
manufacturing since 1910, shift in demand 
in favor of technically trained rather than 
hand workers, shift from self-employment 
toward employment by large-scale enter- 
prises, doubling of employment in service 
occupations. Output has not varied with em- 
ployment and no longer depends primarily 
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on manpower but on a technology which js 
constantly becoming more productive. 

The authors are highly cautious in get. 
ting out their conclusions. They avoid dis. 
cussion of the various programs that have 
been advanced to meet the situation they 
describe and stress instead the need for g 
broad scientific approach to it. According 
to their diagnosis it is social suicide to re. 
gard the task ahead of us as simply one of 
creating new jobs to take the place of those 
that have vanished. The task is rather to 
consider the entire world-wide situation of 
constantly increasing productivity as one 
calling for correlative adjustments in our 
social and economic structure so that the 
accumulating productivity can progressively 
be turned into improved standards of living. 
Rather than to propound the type of social 
machinery that such a process will require 
they recommend that social scientists be set 
to the task of developing practical designs 
for it. Such a mechanism will have to be 
world-wide in scope as inventions know no 
national boundaries. 

Under-use of our productive capacities 
during the 1930’s resulted in losses equal to 
those suffered in the first World War. Un- 
less a system of scientific readjustments is 
made future losses are likely to be even 
greater. 

WILLIAM H. METZLER. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





The Seven Myths of Housing. By Nathan 
Straus. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944. Pp. xvi + 314. $2.75. 

As a former official in public housing, 
author Nathan Straus speaks with author- 
ity of seven fables which housing opponents 
recite as fact. But he does more than refute 


seven basic misconceptions; he outlines 
post-war housing aims and the steps that 
will have to be taken to realize them. After 
reviewing the background and early devel- 
opment of public housing, particularly the 
policies and programs of the United States 
Housing Authority, he presents empirical 
data and convincing logic that the following 
beliefs are mythical: (a) “There are no 
slums in my town”; (b) “Public housing 
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does not clear slums”; (c) “The Govern- 
ment should buy up the slums”; (d) “Pub- 
lic housing is costly and extravagant”; 
(e) “Public housing does not rehouse fam- 
ilies from the slums”; (f) “The slum dwell- 
er creates the slums”; (g) “Public housing 
injures private business and threatens to 
bankrupt the country.” 


Merely dispelling the fallacious claims of 
the critics of public housing is not enough 
for Mr. Straus; he courageously unveils 
motives of vested interests in several cur- 
rent proposals. Further, he maintains that 
subsidies are necessary for low-income fam- 
ilies; prefabrication alone will not solve the 
problems; public works in the post-war 
period are essential; and certain housing 
legislation is imperative. Among the needed 
legislative provisions are the following: 
(a) The Lanham Act should be amended 
immediately to provide that war housing 
shall be turned over to local housing author- 
ities; (b) Congress should declare an in- 
terest in the construction of a minimum of 
five million new homes in the years im- 
mediately following the war; (c) Congress 
should provide subsidies so that low-income 
families can occupy public housing pro- 
jects; (d) The U. S. Housing Act should 
be amended to make local housing authority 
bonds an even higher grade of investment 
security than they are at the present; 
(e) One hundred million dollars should be 
appropriated for loans to local housing 
authorities to purchase land as sites for 
public housing; (f) Land acquired with 
federal loan funds for public housing pro- 
jects should be capitalized at its true worth 
for such use; (g) Local ordinances should 
provide for changes in building codes; 
(h) Communities should have the right to 
purchase and hold land for future use; 
(i) Federal agencies concerned with hous- 
ing should be consolidated into a single 
department. 

Although public housing has been largely 
an urban phenomenon, former USHA Ad- 
ministrator Straus is fully aware of needs 
and problems in rural housing. That he 
considers rural housing important is in- 
dicated in his statement that “. . . it is 
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probable that the fewer the number of in- 
habitants in your town, the greater the 
proportion of slum dwellings” (p. 29). In 
this book he reviews the housing experi- 
mentation of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and points out the need for public 
housing in rural areas. As an example of 
the way in which local housing authorities 
may handle rural projects he cites the ex- 
perience of the Phoenix Housing Authority 
which joined in a cooperative agreement 
with five nearby authorities. 
HowaArD R. COTTAM. 

War Food Administration. 





Comparative Economic Systems. By Ralph 
H. Blodgett. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. Pp. xi + 845. $4.00. 

Somewhere in the book the author ob- 
serves that it is not altogether fair to crit- 
icize a person for not winning a contest in 
which he is not even entered or to criticize 
an economy for not achieving a result which 
was not intended. That is, we should not 
condemn an economic system as inefficient 

because it results in a low standard of liv- 

ing unless we have a reason to think that it 

was designed to produce a high standard. 

There is at least a good argument for 

using the same criterion in reviewing a 
book, especially where the author is so kind 
as to make clear the goals or directions of 
his effort. According ‘to the author, this 
book is intended to serve as a text book in 
a field which he feels is not only interesting 
but important. The material is organized 
around certain economic topics—for 
example, economic institutions, government, 
economic decisions, production, exchange, 
credit and investment, income distribution, 
and the economic status of labor—rather 
than around economic systems as such. 

According to the author, there are several 
advantages to such an approach. Similari- 
ties and differences are more easily under- 
stood, a well balanced discussion of each 
system is insured, and finally, the relevant 
economic theories and principles are better 
emphasized. In fact, the author feels that 
at least a fair amount of economic knowl- 
edge should be “acquired pleasantly and 
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painlessly” where such an approach is used. 

Actually, the book is exactly what the 
author set out to write: A text book. It is 
neither a critical analysis nor a statistical 
investigation of economic systems, either 
theoretical or actual. Part I is almost alto- 
gether a discussion of the German, Italian, 
and Russian systems as compared with the 
American system, although there is consid- 
erable reference to theoretical socialism and 
to general economics as usually taught in 
the United States and England. In addition 
to the cross-section discussions already re- 
ferred to, the author also endeavors to 
evaluate capitalism, socialism, Soviet Russia 
and Fascism and adds an abstract or dis- 
cussion of Marxian Socialism—a discussion 
which is set aside as Part II. 

There is no attempt to sell any system, 
although the author is convinced that com- 
plete detachment, whether on the part of 
authors or readers, is an unattainable ideal. 
As a result, after all the arguments with 
respect to capitalism are considered, the 
author indicates that there is one embarrass- 
ing question still to be answered: If we 
were convinced that our capitalistic system 
had become outmoded, where should we turn 
to find a more desirable alternative? The 
author feels that we could be pardoned for 
hoping that Fascism and all that it stands 
for will have disappeared from the face of 
the earth after World War II and that the 
Soviet system is not at present the kind of 
economic system that most Americans would 
prefer to their own, even though we cannot 
definitely predict the result of the Russian 
experiment as yet. Socialism attracts the 
author from time to time and the conclusion 
seems to be that perhaps the chief objec- 
tion to socialism is that most of our people 
simply do not seem to want it. 

O. V. WELLS. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





The Socialist Movement in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania (1896-1936), A Study in Social 
Change. By Henry G. Stetler. Storrs, 
Connecticut: By the author, 1943. Pp. 
vii + 198. $2.00. 

In subjecting the forty-year development 


of the socialist movement in Reading to 
careful analysis, Mr. Stetler has made a 
first-rate contribution to the literature of 
social change. Grounded in well established 
facts, and steeped in the best traditions of 
university research, this Columbia doctoral 
study treats issues of prime importance, 
Mr. Stetler concerns himself with essep- 
tially two questions: (1) what factors ac. 
count for the emergence of a “successful” 
socialist movement in a native-American 
environment; and (2) did the socialist 
movement in Reading “precipitate social 
thought and action along class lines?” 
The author views the “factors” as either 
“conditional” or “dynamic.” Among the first 
he includes the industrial and occupational, 
the economic (home ownership, e.g.), and 
nativity. The dynamic factors prove to be 
ideology, leadership, organization, education 
and propaganda, and adaptation to tra- 
ditional culture. It is within the second of 
these two categories that an explanation of 
Reading socialism is to be found. For, para- 
doxical as it may seem to the uninformed, 
this “un-American” political development 
grew out of the initiative, energy and com- 
mon sense of class-organized, native-born 
Americans who were commonly home-own- 
ers and church members. Furthermore, 
Reading’s socialist movement, rooted in the 
working class and closely aligned with the 
unions, exhibited continued success in spite 
of depression or prosperity and discernible 
shifts in manufacturing. Besides account- 
ing rather adequately for the factors in 
causation, Mr. Stetler has provided us with 
various statistical analyses of voting be- 
havior which underline the reality of class 
action and thought in democratic society. 
While one might regret Mr. Stetler’s 
failure to examine the relations between 
municipal socialists in Reading and the 
rural people in the surrounding counties, 
he would at the sante time have to admit 
that such an examination would have fallen 
outside of the scope of the study. As it 
stands, the work is characterized by unity 
and clarity. In generalizing its success 
formula, Mr. Stetler has not failed to point 
up the historic shortcomings of municipal 
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socialism. His study appears to be a highly 
useful handbook for our times, no matter 
what one’s politics. Its conclusions represent 
scientifically demonstrated knowledge of 
social importance. As an inquiry into the 
nature and the dynamics of a specific social 
movement, it represents significant scholar- 
ship. 
J. C. HUTCHINSON, JR. 

New Jersey State Teachers College. 





Give Us This Day. By Clare Leighton. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1943. Pp. 
86. $2.50. 

Clare Leighton is an English artist, who 
with woodcut and crayon has pictured the 
charm of her own English countryside. In 
Give Us This Day she has painted the pic- 
ture of the production of food in America 
using poetic prose as her medium. With 
sweep and rhythm she presents a panorama 
of American country life that is at once 
charming in spirit, rich in insight, and al- 
most breathtaking in its scope. It is a small 
book of only eighty-six pages but into that 
meagre space are crowded moving impres- 
sions of all the factors that make up the 
spirit of rural America end its devotion to 
the land. The harvest, whether it be the 
laborious task of the Negro farmer in his 
poor corn patch, or the mighty work of the 
combine in the vast fields of the West, the 
“river of black and white” which the cow- 
man guides to the barnyard, the truck fields 
with their bright pattern of pickers, the 
hogs of the Corn Belt, the orange groves 
and peach and apple orchards all are in the 
panorama with the love of man for the good 
earth as the background. 


“Out beyond the city, a farmer’s wife 
rests on her porch. Bewildered by a 
world at war, she lifts her eyes to the 
fields around her. 

“*And yet it’s so simple,’ she mur- 
murs, ‘If only people lived here in the 
country, they’d know it was simple, for 
they’d see that the one thing that mat- 
ters most in the whole world is the 
earth.’ ” 


Many things have been written about the 
spiritual values of country life and the re- 
lation of the husbandman to the soil he tills, 
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but Give Us This Day is different from any 
of them. It is sympathetic without being 
sentimental, it is pictorial rather than 
philosophical, it is anything but a trav- 
elogue but after reading it one feels he has 
shared the beauty of the displays of the 
Amish and Mennonite farmers in the Lan- 
caster market and felt the delicious terror 
of the seven-year-old as he rides home from 
the hay-field on the broad back of the farm 
horse. His is the fifth generation to till and 
love this rich Illinois farm and already he 
is looking forward to the farm tasks he will 
soon be old enough to do and which are his 
birthright. Binding all of these impressions 
together, one feels the movement of the 
trains and trucks on their ceaseless journ- 
eys to city and seaboard carrying food from 
the farm to where it will play its part in 
the destiny of the nation and the world. 

Illustrations are not needed to make this 
word picture vivid, but the author has in- 
cluded ten full-page drawings in black and 
white that enhance its beauty. In these days 
of tension, insecurity, and war-weariness, 
it is good to feel the rhythm and strength 
of the enduring qualities of American 
country life. 

Mary Eva DUTHIE. 

Cornell University. 





Defensible Spending for Public Schools. By 
Arvid J. Burke. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 379. $4.50. 

This is a valuable and timely book deal- 
ing with the subject of public spending for 
educational purposes. In the first part of 
the book it is argued that civilization, stable 
government, material wealth, high stand- 
ards of living and personal happiness are 
dependent upon the right kind of education. 

The author considers public school spending 

to be defensible if and when the schools are 

striving to achieve such objectives as na- 
tional survival in a world at war; internal 
security and stability of government and 
human relationships essential for survival 

and economic prosperity; maintenance of a 

satisfactory balance between material, 

human and cultural values; the perpetua- 
tion of democracy; and the continuance of 
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private enterprise. At the present time only 
about three per cent of all income is spent 
on public education. There seems to the 
author to be little danger of our expanding 
education to a point where it will endanger 
other life activities. In iact, he feels that 
the danger lies in the direction of reduced 
expenditures for education in comparison 
with those for other life activities. He in- 
dicates that the policy of Federal support of 
public schools is sound because “attainment 
of most of the objectives of education will 
affect the well-being of all citizens in all 
parts of the nation by promoting national 
survival, democracy, and successful private 
enterprise.” 

In part two, the author discusses the con- 
ditions which must exist to attain defensible 
spending in a particular state or com- 
munity. He maintains that extreme decen- 
tralization and extreme centralization of 
school district structure are both undesir- 
able. The proper governing unit, for small 
states, is the state; for larger ones, certain 
units within them should be created, with 
the state maintaining certain controls and 
safeguards. Two provisions to guarantee 
defensible spending for public schools are 
in the fields of management and the budget. 
Responsibility alike for educational and 
financial direction should be with the pro- 
fessional administrator, an educator. The 
budget should be a plan of action for the 
future and as such should show the educa- 
tional aims of the schools. Economy in pub- 
lic school operation is not, according to the 
author, synonymous with low cost of opera- 
tions or low expenditure of public funds. 
“There may be more waste in low expendi- 
tures than in high expenditures when each 
is evaluated in terms of the results ob- 
tained.” Economy in public school operation 
means the maximum desired results ob- 
tained at the lowest practical cost. 

The book should be of great value to 
school administrators, to students of public 
finance, and to other citizens who desire to 
keep informed on current problems of the 
state and nation. 

MARION B. SMITH. 
Louisiana State University. 
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The Bayous of Louisiana. By Harnett 7 
Kane. New York: William Morrow ¢ 
Company, 1943. Pp. viii + 340. $3.50, 

The curious way of life prevailing among 
the “Cajuns” who live along the bayous of 

Southern Louisiana has never failed to jp. 

trigue those who have had any association 

with it. The author of The Bayous of 

Louisiana has given a straight-forward ac. 

count of the people and their lives as he has 

seen them and has flavored it highly with 
legend and folklore as it fell from the lips 
of natives or as he obtained it by research. 


There are probably few, if any, students 
of cajun life who have played the partici- 
pant observer as has this New Orleans 
newspaperman. Living with them as he did 
and earning their respect and confidence, he 
gained access to the attitudes, folkways and 
mores which have made them almost in- 
penetrable to the modern civilization in 
which they are situated. A dogged “Je fais 
comme mon pere” is their main defense 
against all attempts to change their way of 
life. Pride in their origin and in their 
language, which is their own adaptation of 
French, and a mixture of this with English, 
are aids in keeping to this purpose. Coming 
originally from Brittany and other sections 
of Northern France, the peasant Acadians 
(of which “cajun” is a shortening) landed 
in Nova Scotia, called Acadia, when they 
came to the New World. During the French- 
British conflict, the British forced them 
from their homes and drove them away. 
Scattered though they were, a nucleus found 
its way to Louisiana. The colony soon was 
collected to it and the Acadians went on 
living in the old ways—the way they had 
lived as peasants in France. 


Such a rural section is unique to the 
United States. No other has been able to 
resist so well the forces of mechanization 
and urbanization, and thus retain such 4 
degree of simplicity. 

Although a non-technical book and not 
written as a treatise for rural sociology, the 
content makes it pertinent and valuable to 
the rural sociologist. The book is refresh- 
ingly written and is illustrated with draw- 
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ings by Tilden Landry and with many 
photographs. 


CATHERINE HEFLIN. 
University of Kentucky. 





Wartime Government in Operation. By 
W. H. Nicholls and J. A. Vieg. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: The Blakiston 
Company, 1943. Pp. xiii + 109. $1.50. 

This book has earnestness, acuteness, 
constructiveness, timeliness. It lacks an in- 
dex. There is no penetrating comparison of 
the 1940’s with war periods that preceded. 
The treatment is not free from repetition. 
Nevertheless, in a space little, if any, longer 
than many experiment station bulletins the 
authors have given not only a picture of 
what has been happening in the recent pre- 
war and war periods to date, but a series of 
suggestions for making the Federal Gov- 
ernment serve wartime needs more effic- 
iently. 

The organization of the book is shown in 
this paragraph: 

“We shall first examine manpower 
and wage control and then food produc- 
tion and price control. In each case, the 
following questions will be answered: 
What has the wartime program been? 
Have there been major defects? What 
governmental factors are behind the 
defects which are now apparent? The 
latter part of the book considers some 
additional questions: What have been 
the interrelationships between the 
labor and farm programs? Might these 
interrelationships have been better used 
to strengthen both programs? If so, 
how? What changes in governmental 
attitudes and machinery might con- 
tribute to this end?” 

Defects in Congressional and executive 
action are cited with reference to the man- 
power and food problems. Among the form- 
er defects is the tendency of the White 
House to place additional overtopping 
authorities over those already in existence. 
Also Congressional committees should show 
less slavish devotion to top seniority in the 
selection of chairmen. 

An outstanding suggestion is that the 
Congress might form a Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War. It should have of- 
ficial liaison with the Office of War Mobili- 
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zation, whose director has been Mr. Byrnes. 
Sub-committees are suggested on Food Pro- 
duction and Distribution, Inflation Control, 
Industrial Production, and Manpower. An 
effort might be made to get a suitable bal- 
ance of special interests, and major execu- 
tive officials might be given opportunity to 
participate continuously. 

In like manner, the authors think the 
executive branch might be overhauled and 
reorganized. Executives might seek con- 
tinuous channels through which to consult 
committees of Congress before issuing maj- 
or executive orders. 

In proposing that the Joint Committee 
have a small staff of experts to provide 
technical assistance, the authors may have 
struck pay dirt. The legislative counsel 
service, started after the first World War, 
has been almost entirely on the level of leg- 
islative reference and technical drafting. 
Economists could help congressmen. Just as 
Columbia University lent the first service 
of legislative drafting specialists, so educa- 
tional institutions might again help to make 
the services of a panel of economists avail- 
able. 

The reviewer, in this last suggestion, has 
perhaps allowed himself to react to this 
book about as the authors might wish, that 
is, not in too complete agreement but with a 
genuine respect for the contention that im- 
provements are needed. The time required 
to enable public opinion to obtain first clar- 
ity and then celerity can be shortened at 
least in wartime. Studies such as this one 
deserve the attention of all who wish that 
thought and action be constructive at the 
national level now. 

CHARLES L. STEWART. 
University of Illinois. 





The North American Indian Today. Edited 
by C. T. Loram (Obit.) and T. F. Me- 
Ilwraith. Toronto, Canada: The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1943. Pp. xi 
+ 361. $3.00. 

Delaware’s Forgotten Folk. By C. A. Wes- 
lager. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 
Pp. vii + 215. $2.50. 
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The first book is a valuable compilation of 
the papers presented at the Yale-Toronto 
Conference, sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the Depart- 
ment of Race Relations of Yale University, 
on the North American Indian held at 
Toronto University, September 4-16, 1939. 

The task of examining the American In- 
dian today, of analyzing his acculturation 
to the ways of the White Men who dis- 
possessed him, is conveniently divided into 
eleven parts as follows: The Basis of In- 
dian Life; The Impact of Europe; The In- 
dian and the Missionary; The Indian and 
the Government; The Problem of Land and 
Economics; The Problem of Health; The 
Problem of Laws; The Problem of Educa- 
tion; Arts and Crafts of the Indian; The 
Problem of Race Tension; Valedictory. 

Appendices include conclusion, resolu- 
tions, the program and the list of attending 
members of the conference. The book is in- 
dexed. Informed natives as well as govern- 
ment officials and anthropologists, in a dem- 
ocratic way, joined forces to discuss to- 
gether Canadian and United States methods 
and points of view. 

It is regrettable that no representatives 
of Mexico were at the conference. This 
neighboring country has more North Amer- 
ican Indians than Canada and the United 
States combined. Certainly, Mexico has her 
Indian problem also. 

An interesting viewpoint is revealed in 
the resolutions (p. 349) drawn up by the 
Indian representatives, here quoted in part: 

“.. be it... resolved, that we Indians 
appreciate having been invited to take part 
in the Conference and by way of returning 
the compliment we wish to assure the Con- 
ference that you, our white brothers, will be 
invited to participate in any conference that 
we Indians may call in the future for the 
purpose of finding solutions to the white 
man’s dilemma in a social and economic 
order that has, during the past decade, gone 
on the rocks.” 


In the second volume, the interesting 
story of a unique group, of hybrids derived 
from White-Indian-Negro origins, living in 
the Delmarva Peninsula on the Eastern 
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Shore of Maryland is related. The book js 
small, and well illustrated with portraits 
and drawings. 

It is a popular account of the historic 
backgrounds of two contemporary but 
antiquated communities of hybrid people, 
the Nanticokes of Indian River and the 
Cheswold Moors, both of which have maip- 
tained parts of their mixed cultural her. 
itage in spite of modern surroundings. De. 
spite the fact that they are socially ostra- 
cized, these people are capable and even 
relatively prosperous on their well tended 
farms. Some have even become successful 
small business men. 

It would appear from the 25 portraits 
and group picture of 25 children that these 
descendents of mixed ancestry present a 
rare opportunity for careful and fruitful 
scientific investigation along genetical, 
anthropological and sociological lines. 

Mr. Weslager has gathered together 
much valuable historical data during the 
pursuit of his hobby (folklore). From the 
viewpont of the scientist it is regrettable 
that the information is so generalized. A 
map, notes on folklore, herbs, and weather 
signs, a useful historical bibliography are 
included. 

CHARLES E. SNow. 
University of Kentucky. 





The Negro, Too, in American History. By 
Merl R. Eppse. Nashville: National 
Publication Company, 1943. Pp. xxii + 
591. $3.00. 

In 1938, The Negro, Too, in American 
History first appeared. This “revision” con- 
sists mainly in the addition of a 39 page 
chapter covering the contributions of the 
Negro from 1938 to 1943. This book traces 
the American Negro from his African be- 
ginnings to the present day. The resulting 
work is of very unequal value. Parts of the 
book are well done although some sections 
often leave much to be desired from the 
standpoint of clarity, careful organization, 
and completeness. The author attempted to 
trace not only the progress of the American 
Negro, but to provide the whole framework 
of United States history into which the 
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story should fit. This latter background 
takes almost half of the book and makes 
little contribution to the value of the 
volume. In fact, these discourses on general 
| American history are little more than a 
jumble of facts, most of which not only 
have no relation to the story of the Negro, 
but many of which have no apparent con- 
nection with each other. The general lay- 
man, and certainly the student of history, 
will wish that the writer had assumed that 
the reader already had some knowledge of 
American history and had been content to 
restrict his story to tracing more com- 
pletely the Negro’s role in our country. 
Nevertheless, the reader who follows the 
often tangled thread of the narrative to the 
end will secure much information, even if 
somewhat exaggerated at times, about the 
Negro in the development of the United 
States. 
GEORGE C. OSBORN. 

University of Mississippi. 





The American People. A Popular History 
of the United States, 1865-1941. By 
Walter S. Hayward and Dorothy Ad- 
ams Hamilton. New York: Sheridan 
House, 1943. Pp. xii + 307. $3.00. 

This book is an attempt to remedy the 
appalling general ignorance of even the 
basic facts of American history which has 
recently become apparent. Organized into 
fifty-two short chapters with forty-seven 
pages of illustrations and an adequate in- 
dex, it presents the highlights of our recent 
history. The selection of topics is good and 
is nicely balanced between political, eco- 
nomic and social factors. The illustrations 
and their captions are excellent. 

Unfortunately, the style of writing does 
not merit such general praise. At times the 
presentation is dramatic, but too often it 
seems downright juvenile. We learn, for 
example, that “... Hawaiian women dressed 
as if in shredded wheats” (p. 115), that 
schoolteachers were sent to the Philippines 
to“. . . teach the ABC’s and the three 
R’s...” (p. 142) and that, in a frontier 
battle, “Again and again and again and 
again and again and again and again they 
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charged—seven times in all.” (p. 37). Crit- 
ical analyses of some national figures are 
briefly given, but here and there appear 
naive expressions of opinion such as the 
statement that the robber barons “. . . would 
have been honestly shocked at the sugges- 
tion that they were not thoroughly upright” 
(p. 52) and that political bosses like Tweed 
“.. . didn’t, think themselves corrupt... .” 
(p. 53). After reading such bromides and 
the statement that “‘Custer’s Last Stand’ 
is one of the proudest pages in American 
history” (p. 35), one is prepared to believe 
that, had the authors written of our earlier 
history, they would surely have included 
the stories of Pocahontas and Washington 
and the cherry tree. 

This book may, indeed, become “popular,” 
but if it does it is this reviewer’s humble 
opinion that public taste in literature is as 
low as its ignorance of history is abysmal. 

DUANE L. GIBSON. 
Office of Price Administration. 
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Gauging Public Opinion. By Hadley Can- 
tril. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 318. $3.75. 

Proceedings of the Conference on Latin 
America in Social and Economic Tran- 
sition. Sponsored by The University of 
New Mexico in cooperation with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Albuquerque: The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1943. 
Pp. 104. $1.00. 

Palestine Land of Promise. By Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk. New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1944. Pp. 236. 
$2.50. 

The Decline of a Cotton Textile City. By 
Seymour Louis Wolfbein, Ph.D. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1944, Pp. 179. $2.50. 

Demographic and Bodily Changes in De- 
scendants of Mexican Immigrants. By 
Marcus S. Goldstein. Austin: Institute 
of Latin-American Studies, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1943. Pp. 103. Gratis. 
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No Nation Alone. By Linus R. Fike. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 
96. $2.00. 
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The American Way. Edited by Dagobert p, 
Runes. New York: Philosophical |). 
brary, 1944. Pp. 71. $1.50. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Robert A. Polson 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL Society: Upon the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude E. Wickard, President Lowry Nel- 
son has designated Dr. Carl C. Taylor to 
represent the Rural Sociological Society on 
the National Agricultural Jefferson Bi- 
centennial Committee. This Committee, of 
which the Secretary of Agriculture is chair- 
man, was established by joint resolution of 
Congress. 


ANNUAL MEETING: The 1944 annual 
meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 
will be held in Chicago, Ill., December .., 
1944, meeting at the same time with the 
American Sociological Society. 


MississipP1 STATE COLLEGE: The Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station has 
released a bulletin reporting a study by 
Ralph R. Nichols (Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare) and Morton B. 
King, Jr., on the Effects of Family and 
Community Life and Population Displace- 
ments in the Sardis Reservoir Area of 
North Mississippi. 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: Dr. Victor 
A. Rapport has been on leave of absence for 
the past three years as an officer in the 
A.E.F. Sometime ago, he was promoted to 
the rank of colonelcy. Dr. Nathan L. Whet- 
ten is completing his second year in the 
service of the U. S. State Department in 
Mexico City; and Dr. E. G. Burrows is 
completing his second year in the U. S. Mil- 
itary Intelligence Service in Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. W. H. Kelly, a graduate student of 
Harvard University, substituted for Dr. 


Burrows last year in the teaching of courses 
in anthropology at the University of Con. 
necticut. Last fall, Mr. Kelly resigned to 
join the staff of the Department of An. 
thropology at Harvard University. Miss 
Isabel Sklow, a fellow in anthropology at 
Chicago University who had been engaged 
in Latin American research for the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations of Yale Uni- 
versity, was secured to complete the in- 
structional work vacated by Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Henry G. Stetler, formerly instructor 
in Sociology at Temple University, has been 
substituting for Dr. Rapport for the past 
two years. Recently, Mr. Stetler received 
his Ph.D. degree in Sociology at Columbia 
University. The title of his thesis is “The 
Socialist Movement in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania: A Study in Social Change.” 

Mrs. Lucretia B. Cunningham, Case Work 
Secretary of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Greater Hartford, has been offering at 
the University for the past few years 4 
course entitled, Introduction to Social 
Work. Also, Dr. Charles G. Chakerian, Pro- 
fessor of Social Studies at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, is offering at the 
University this spring a course on Public 
Welfare Administration. 

In January, 1943 the Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station published Bulletin 244 
by Nathan L. Whetten and Arnold W. 
Green, entitled, “Ethnic Group Relations in 
a Rural Area in Connecticut.” In Septem- 
ber, 1943, the Experiment Station published 
Bulletin 246 by Nathan L. Whetten and 
Henry W. Riecken, Jr., entitled “The 
Foreign-Born Population in Connecticut, 
1940.” 

The 


in the sociological 


enrollments 
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courses at the University of Connecticut 
have held up exceedingly well during the 
war. The introductory course for the year 
has had almost 400 students. A slightly 
smaller number was enrolled in the intro- 
ductory course in cultural anthropology. 
While sociology was not made a “critical” 
subject of study in the A.S.T.P. and other 
war-training programs, it is obvious that it 
is regarded a critical subject by the stu- 
dents and society at large. 
J. L. HYPEs. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN SOCIOLOGICAL Society: The Southern 
Sociological Society held its eighth Annual 
Meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on March 31-April 1. The Society 
has a paid-up membership of 188 for the 
year 1943-44. One hundred and fifty reg- 
istered for the Atlanta meetings and 100 of 
these came from outside the metropolitan 
area of Atlanta. This was the first meeting 
of the Society since the Spring of 1942. 
The Society plans to hold its next annual 
meeting in Atlanta in April, 1945. 

There were section programs on Public 
Welfare and Social Work, Teaching of 
Sociology, Race and Culture, Social Re- 
search, and Population. At the evening ses- 
sion at 8 p.m. March 31, papers were given 
by Rupert B. Vance, University of North 
Carolina, President, American Sociological 
Society, on “Security and Adjustment: the 
Return to the Larger Community” and by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, a former President 
of the American Sociological Society, on 
“Post-War Population Problems.” 

The officers for 1944-45 are: Howard W. 
Beers, University of Kentucky, President; 
H. C. Brearley, Peabody College, First 
Vice President; Howard E. Jensen, Duke 
University, Second Vice President; Coyle 
E. Moore, Florida State College for Wom- 
en, Secretary-Treasurer; E. T. Krueger, 
Vanderbilt University, Representative on 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Sociological Society; and Mildred Mell, Ag- 
hes Scott College, and Ira DeA. Reid, At- 
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lanta University, elected members of the 
Executive Committee. 
CoyLeE E. Moore. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES PERTAINING 
TO LATIN AMERICA: A study which has as 
its objective the analysis of changes in atti- 
tudes, general knowledge about the culture 
and institutions of the United States and 
ability to use the English language on the 
part of the Latin American trainees in the 
Department of Agriculture is being made. 
Most of the trainees remain in the United 
States one year but each bureau has de- 
veloped its own program. These programs 
differ greatly; one program requires that 
the trainees spend most of their stay work- 
ing as farm hands or helpers on farms. In 
another program most of the trainee’s time 
is spent in Washington or in other adminis- 
trative centers. It is hoped that the study 
will assist in ascertaining the results of 
these various programs in terms of changed 
attitudes, knowledge about the United 
States and facility in the use of English. 
To this end, attitude scales and tests are 
administered at the beginning and at the 
end of“each trainee’s stay in the United 
States. The study is being made under a 
cooperative agreement between the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations with Ed- 
gar Schuler representing the former agency 
and Charles Loomis representing the latter. 

As a part of the program of the USDA’s 
cooperation with Latin America and other 
American governmental agencies about 100 
of these Latin American trainees will study 
in the various bureaus of the Department 
this year. It is hoped that they will return 
to assist in the program of growing stra- 
tegic crops. 

Doctors Charles Loomis and Olen Leon- 
ard of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics have been transferred to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations to de- 
velop sociological and anthropological re- 
search in connection with the Department 
of Agriculture’s collaborative program for 
producing strategic and complementary 
crops in Latin America. Under long-time 
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agreements between the Department of Ag- 
riculture and various of the other American 
Republics, experiment stations have already 
been established. The rural sociological and 
anthropological work will involve studies 
of the communities surrounding the collab- 
orative stations which may be used to guide 
the establishing of agricultural extension 
services and integrating the experiment sta- 
tions into the communities in which they 
are situated. Methods will be studied with a 
view to developing extension approaches 
which are most effective in each cultural 
area. 

Among the crops which are being de- 
veloped are rubber, cinchona (the bark of 
which is used in the production of quinine), 
various non-cotton rope fibers, light woods 
for airplanes and other war and peace 
usages, plants used in the production of 
rotenone and other insecticides, vegetable 
oils and products used in certain beverages. 

As a. part of the general program of 
rural sociological work in Latin America 
rural sociological reports which will prob- 
ably appear as books in the near future 


have been prepared for Argentina, Brazil 
and Mexico by Carl C. Taylor, T. Lynn 
Smith and Nathan Whetten respectively. 
Data are being collected by Loomis and 
Leonard for Peru and by Smith for 
Colombia. 


CHARLES P. LOOMIS. 


FRIENDS OF THE SOIL in the course of an 
announcement of their principles and pro- 
gram as “keepers of the holy earth” have 
made the following statement: 


“Wasted lives issue from wasted soil. To- 
day the evidences of wasted soil and wasted 
souls are scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The time has come when the Chris- 
tian forces of this nation must give their 
strength and resources to the building of a 
more Christian rural order. We must arrest 
those forces destroying the people and set 
in motion new and constructive forces 
which will bring health and healing to rural 
America. It is the rural church, with an 
intelligent and consecrated ministry de- 
voted to the total needs of the people, that 
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must lead out in the reconstruction of rural 
America. The rural church must become 
the focal point from which powerful healing 
influences radiate into the entire country. 
side. For a weary and disconsolate people 
the church that meets their daily needs wil] 
become a cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night. The churches of rural America 
will fulfill their historic Christian mission 
when they become the instruments under 
God whereby souls and soils are redeemed,” 


To these ends Friends of the Soil have 
dedicated themselves. More and more 
conscious of the wonderful work which the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has been doing through its many branches, 
and especially through the Farm Security 
Administration, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the 4-H Clubs, they recognize the 
responsibility of the churches to become 
familiar with the tasks of reconstruction 
carried out by their own government. Fur- 
ther still, the service rendered by our State 
Colleges through their Extension Depart- 
ments has offered to farmers both large 
and small the benefits derived from ex- 
perimentation and research. Again the rural 
church can become a center for its small 
community where such information can be 
brought to those who need it the most. 


Recently in the March 20 issue of Life 
magazine there appeared an article about 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., where Gustav Ul- 
rich is the Pastor of the Universalist 
Church. It showed the ways in which the 
whole community had been helped through 
the energetic activities of the church mem- 
bers under the leadership of their Pastor. 
A year ago Mr. Ulrich was one of the main 
speakers at the conference of the Fellow- 
ship of Southern Churchmen, the group 
which sponsors Friends of the Soil. This 
conference was held at the United Church 
in Raleigh, N. C., and was attended by 4 
large gathering of interested members and 
friends. Eugene Smathers, Chairman of the 
latter group, has done an outstanding piece 
of work at Big Lick, Tenn., where he is the 
Pastor of the Calvary Parish. He is the 
author of A Primer for Friends of the 
Soil, which has become a handbook for the 
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members in describing ways in which the 
principles and program can be carried out. 
The Secretary is Howard Kester, who is 
the newly chosen Director of Penn School, 
the oldest school for Negroes in the South, 
located on St. Helena Island, S. C. The work 
of this school has been described by some 
eminent authorities as one of the most re- 
markable developments in rural community 
organization in the United States. It has 
now become one of the demonstration cen- 
ters for Friends of the Soil. The Admin- 
istrative Secretary is Francis A. Drake, a 
Congregational minister who served a rural 
church in New England for nine years as 
its Pastor. He is now making his fall and 
winter residence at Pinehurst, N. C., and 
spends his springs and summers at Flower- 
side Farms, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, which 
is his home state. One of his tasks is to 
follow up contacts made in other areas of 
our country outside the Southern Region 
and to make new contacts in strategic cen- 
ters. One of those centers in New England 
is the Pelham Rural Fellowship, a group of 
twelve rural churches and ministers sur- 
rounding the town of Amherst, Mass. Here 
there are members who are actively at work 
along the lines already mentioned. 

In a letter written in 1941 and addressed 
to the membership, Eugene Smathers 
wrote: “I see Friends of the Soil uniting, 
in a fellowship of thought and action, mul- 
titudes of folk who love the earth and its 
people, and who are concerned that every 
man has his God-given earth-right and who 
are devoted to the high task of an abund- 
ant life for all. And I count it a privilege 
to share in such a comradeship, and cordi- 
ally extend to you the same privilege.” 
Friends of the Soil is a non-profit organiza- 
tion and is open to all those who accept its 
Principles and wish to work toward its ob- 
jectives. Communications may be sent to: 
Francis A. Drake, Administrative Secre- 
tary, Flowerside Farms, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

FRANCIS A. DRAKE. 


CALIFORNIA POPULATION Stupy: A Com- 
mittee to study the population problems in 
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California has been set up in conjunction 
with the Central Valley Project Studies. 
These Studies are investigations of the 
social and economic problems arising from 
the development of the Central Valley Pro- 
ject, a multi-purpose irrigation develop- 
ment being constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. This Committee is made up of 
persons and representatives of agencies 
who have worked on various aspects of the 
population field within the State. It was 
established to answer population questions 
arising from the development of the Central 
Valley Studies and to integrate and coordi- 
nate the investigations of the several mem- 
bers. Four Statistical Memoranda have been 
issued to date and several are planned for 
the near future. The four are on Growth of 
Population (by Paul V. Lane), General 
Characteristics, Race and Nativity, and 
Age and Sex (each by Charles N. Reyn- 
olds). Additional data on population growth, 
density and forecasts, and on levels of liv- 
ing and the labor force are presently being 
assembled for future release. These memo- 
randa are mimeographed and distributed by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Berkeley. 

The Committee membership includes the 
following: 

Marion Clawson (chairman), Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Walter R. Goldschmidt (secretary), Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

Charles N. Reynolds, Stanford University 
and Bureau of Agric. Economics. 

Dorothy Thomas, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

V. B. Stanbery, Reemployment and Re- 
construction Commission. 

George Howson, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Herbert Ormsby, Calif. State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Victor W. Killick, Division of Motor 
Vehicles. 

Oliver P. Wheeler, Federal Reserve Bank. 

Paul S. Taylor, University of California. 

M. I. Gershenson, Calif. Div. of Labor 
Statistics. 

Marie B. Stringer, Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics. 
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agreements between the Department of Ag- 
riculture and various of the other American 
Republics, experiment stations have already 
been established. The rural sociological and 
anthropological work will involve studies 
of the communities surrounding the collab- 
orative stations which may be used to guide 
the establishing of agricultural extension 
services and integrating the experiment sta- 
tions into the communities in which they 
are situated. Methods will be studied with a 
view to developing extension approaches 
which are most effective in each cultural 
area. 


Among the crops which are being de- 
veloped are rubber, cinchona (the bark of 
which is used in the production of quinine), 
various non-cotton rope fibers, light woods 
for airplanes and other war and peace 
usages, plants used in the production of 
rotenone and other insecticides, vegetable 
oils and products used in certain beverages. 


As a part of the general program of 
rural sociological work in Latin America 
rural sociological reports which will prob- 
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Leonard for Peru and by Smith for 
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more Christian rural order. We must arrest 
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influences radiate into the entire country. 
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the church that meets their daily needs wil] 
become a cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night. The churches of rural America 
will fulfill their historic Christian mission 
when they become the instruments under 
God whereby souls and soils are redeemed.” 


To these ends Friends of the Soil have 
dedicated themselves. More and more 
conscious of the wonderful work which the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has been doing through its many branches, 
and especially through the Farm Security 
Administration, the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice and the 4-H Clubs, they recognize the 
responsibility of the churches to become 
familiar with the tasks of reconstruction 
carried out by their own government. Fur- 
ther still, the service rendered by our State 
Colleges through their Extension Depart- 
ments has offered to farmers both large 
and small the benefits derived from ex- 
perimentation and research. Again the rural 
church can become a center for its small 
community where such information can be 
brought to those who need it the most. 

Recently in the March 20 issue of Life 
magazine there appeared an article about 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., where Gustav Ul- 
rich is the Pastor of the Universalist 
Church. It showed the ways in which the 
whole community had been helped through 
the energetic activities of the church mem- 
bers under the leadership of their Pastor. 
A year ago Mr. Ulrich was one of the main 
speakers at the conference of the Fellow- 
ship of Southern Churchmen, the group 
which sponsors Friends of the Soil. This 
conference was held at the United Church 
in Raleigh, N. C., and was attended by a 
large gathering of interested members and 
friends. Eugene Smathers, Chairman of the 
latter group, has done an outstanding piece 
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members in describing ways in which the 
principles and program can be carried out. 
The Secretary is Howard Kester, who is 
the newly chosen Director of Penn School, 
the oldest school for Negroes in the South, 
located on St. Helena Island, S. C. The work 
of this school has been described by some 
eminent authorities as one of the most re- 
markable developments in rural community 
organization in the United States. It has 
now become one of the demonstration cen- 
ters for Friends of the Soil. The Admin- 
istrative Secretary is Francis A. Drake, a 
Congregational minister who served a rural 
church in New England for nine years as 
its Pastor. He is now making his fall and 
winter residence at Pinehurst, N. C., and 
spends his springs and summers at Flower- 
side Farms, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, which 
is his home state. One of his tasks is to 
follow up contacts made in other areas of 
our country outside the Southern Region 
and to make new contacts in strategic cen- 
ters. One of those centers in New England 
is the Pelham Rural Fellowship, a group of 
twelve rural churches and ministers sur- 
rounding the town of Amherst, Mass. Here 
there are members who are actively at work 
along the lines already mentioned. 

In a letter written in 1941 and addressed 
to the membership, Eugene Smathers 
wrote: “I see Friends of the Soil uniting, 
ina fellowship of thought and action, mul- 
titudes of folk who love the earth and its 
people, and who are concerned that every 
man has his God-given earth-right and who 
are devoted to the high task of an abund- 
ant life for all. And I count it a privilege 
to share in such a comradeship, and cordi- 
ally extend to you the same privilege.” 
Friends of the Soil is a non-profit organiza- 
tion and is open to all those who accept its 
principles and wish to work toward its ob- 
jectives. Communications may be sent to: 
Francis A. Drake, Administrative Secre- 
tary, Flowerside Farms, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

FRANCIS A. DRAKE. 
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mittee to study the population problems in 
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California has been set up in conjunction 
with the Central Valley Project Studies. 
These Studies are investigations of the 
social and economic problems arising from 
the development of the Central Valley Pro- 
ject, a multi-purpose irrigation develop- 
ment being constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. This Committee is made up of 
persons and representatives of agencies 
who have worked on various aspects of the 
population field within the State. It was 
established to answer population questions 
arising from the development of the Central 
Valley Studies and to integrate and coordi- 
nate the investigations of the several mem- 
bers. Four Statistical Memoranda have been 
issued to date and several are planned for 
the near future. The four are on Growth of 
Population (by Paul V. Lane), General 
Characteristics, Race and Nativity, and 
Age and Sex (each by Charles N. Reyn- 
olds). Additional data on population growth, 
density and forecasts, and on levels of liv- 
ing and the labor force are presently being 
assembled for future release. These memo- 
randa are mimeographed and distributed by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Berkeley. 

The Committee membership includes the 
following: 

Marion Clawson (chairman), Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Walter R. Goldschmidt (secretary), Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

Charles N. Reynolds, Stanford University 
and Bureau of Agric. Economics. 

Dorothy Thomas, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

V. B. Stanbery, Reemployment and Re- 
construction Commission. 

George Howson, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Herbert Ormsby, Calif. State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Victor W. Killick, Division of Motor 
Vehicles. 

Oliver P. Wheeler, Federal Reserve Bank. 

Paul S. Taylor, University of California. 

M. I. Gershenson, Calif. Div. of Labor 
Statistics. 

Marie B. Stringer, Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics. 
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Hubert McHenry, Calif. Taxpayers As- 
sociation. 

Stillman Drake, War Production Board. 

George Roche, War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

Eschscholtzia Lucia, University of Cali- 


fornia. 
WALTER R. GOLDSCHMIDT. 





ANNUAL MEETING: The annual meeting 
of the Rural Sociological Society will be 
held in Chicago on December 2 and 3 in con- 
nection with the American Sociological So- 
ciety. The officers will be glad to receive 
suggestions from the membership as to the 
nature of the program which should be 
planned. Any other suggestions which will 
ceentribute to the advancement of the inter- 
ests of rural sociology will, of course, be 
welcome. 
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The following committees have been ap. 
pointed for the current year: 

Nominating Committee: C. R. Hoffer, 
Chairman; L. S. Dodson, O. D. Duncan, 
Joseph A. Geddes, B. O. Williams. 

Recruitment and Training: E. deS. Brun. 
ner, Chairman; J. H. Kolb, C. E. Lively, 
Dwight Sanderson, T. Lynn Smith, Conrag 
Taeuber, Carl C. Taylor. 

Membership: C. Horace Hamilton, Chair. 
man (Other names to be filled in by Hamil. 
ton). 

Delegates to A.C.L.A. Conference in Chi- 
cago, April, 1944: Harold Hoffsommer, 
C. E. Lively. 

The personnel of the standing committees 
and the other officers of the society will be 
found elsewhere in the journal. 

Lowry NELSON, President. 
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